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SHEEP RAISING IN TEXAS 1881-1882 
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BY BILL ALLRED 
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BY JOE DIXON 
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Clostridium 


Chauvei-Septicus 
Pasteurella Bacterin 


CROCKETT “Triple Bacterin” for Three-Way 
Protection against Blackleg — Malignant Edema 
— Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 


The same degree of immunity against Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema as is obtained with the 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin, PLUS 
the additional usual protection against Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia (shipping fever) as is obtained 
with the use of Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
— all combined in one convenient dose of 10cc. 
Ask for and insist on CROCKETT “Triple Bac- 
terin.” If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct, giving your dealer's name. 


Ranch People! 


You Can Afford 
Head 


That's the approximate cost of vaccinating sheep 
with CROCKETT Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Form- 
ula No. 1. As you know, it is an aid in keeping 
down hemorrhagic and mixed infection losses, 
including pink eye, especially in feed lots. So 
why take a chance on losing animals, now that 
you have carried them through the hot, dry sum- 
mer? Use this CROCKETT Bacterin as a partner 
to help in turning your sheep into profit! 


OF VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, Texas—U.S. Veterinary License No. 212 


R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
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hristmas, 1956 
¥ We would like to take this joyous season to 
= thank you for your business and for giving us 
an opportunity to work for and with you this 
year. 
We hope you have a very prosperous and 
= happy new year and we are looking forward 
: to seeing you again in the forthcoming year 
‘ of 1957. 
§ MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 
SHIRLEY LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
R W. A. BELCHER AND LOUIS WARDLAW 
OWNERS 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR THREE YEARS 


50 cents per year to members of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. This is 
one-half the regular advertised price of $1 per 
year to non-members. It is voluntary pay- 
ment and is included in the dues to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association which fur- 
nishes each member the magazine as part of 
its services. Dues of 50 cents per bag of wool 
and mohair are usually deducted by warehouse 
of grower at sale time. 

Non-member subscriptions should be sent to 
magazine office direct. Dues to association 
office. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter, March 31, 
1932, at Post Office at San Angelo, Texas, 
under Act of March 3, 1897. 


From the Association 


Office . 


ERNEST WILLIAMS 
Executive Secretary 


THIS IS written mainly for those 
who will not attend the 41st annual 
convention of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association held in San 
Angelo, December 3-5. 

Financially, the Association did 
well in 1956. In spite of continued 
drouth and reduced livestock num- 
bers, nearly $60,000 was paid into 
the Association during the year by 
its members. It was roughly a 50 
percent increase over that received 
last year, but because of the manner 
and timing of wool sales during any 
year it is difficult to compare one 
year’s income with another. 

In the opinion of the officers the 


increase in dues which went into ef- 
fect this year worked out extremely 
well and brought in the extra income 
that was necessary for the Associa- 
tion’s expanded work. 


Regular expenses for 1956 totaled 
just a little less than $26,000 or 
about $14,000 less than was bud- 
geted. In addition, $5,672 was paid 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation on the 1955 quota; none 
has been paid on the quota for 1956. 

For the first time the Association 
paid traveling expenses of its officers, 
other than the Secretary whose ex- 
penses have always been paid, when 
on Association business. The amount, 


President's Message to 
Association Members 


Dear Member: 


November 26, 1956 


The 1956 Association year ended October 31. This is just a brief report 
I wanted to make to you and other members before my term as your 
president expires. 

Your funds and those of your neighbors enable the Associatiton to carry 
on many activities of importance to the industry and I hope the Associa- 
tion continues to merit your valued support. 

It has been an eventful year. Through TS&GRA leadership, initiated two 
years ago, a very satisfactory feed control act has been worked out with 
other state agricultural organizations. This new feed control act will 
give a protection to all users of feed that was never provided by the law. 
We have every reason to believe it will be adopted by the 1957 Legis- 
lature. 

We also took the lead and with other state-wide agricultural organizations 
formed the Texas Agricultural Water Committee. This committee has 
given the only 100 percent agriculture view to many proposed water 
bills discussed and worked on this year in preparation for the 1957 
Legislature. This committee will be represented in Austin next January 
to see that agriculture’s interests in all new water bills are cared for. 
The scabie situation looks good, though officially the state is not clean. 
Last year our efforts in Austin got the money to hire the twenty-eight 
extra men the Livestock Sanitary Commission has had in the field since 
last fall. 

The national wool and lamb promotion program through the American 
Sheep Producers Council seems to be well underway. You are helping 
to support these activities by the 1c per pound deducted from your 
incentive wool payment. 

Your officers were very active in helping to set up a drouth program for 
our area. It was not as good nor as effective as we wanted but it did 
help. We will keep our needs before those in authority so long as we 
are in this serious drouth. 

In cooperation with Mr. Hiram Phillips, Editor of the Sheep & Goat 
Raiser Magazine, your officers have worked out a plan whereby the 
Association will share in the magazine profits. Both magazine and 
Association will profit under the new agreement. 

Wool and mohair did not do as well this year as we hoped. There is 
this bright spot, though; the CCC stockpile has been reduced by 70 
million pounds since last November. Also, the incentive level is at 62c 
again on wool and 70c on mohair. 

I have enjoyed my year as your president. We belong to a great organi- 
zation and it is up to you and your neighbors and me to keep it going. 
If some of your neighbors are not members, ask them to join—tell them 
we need their help and they need ours. 

As the end of the year approaches I want to take this opportunity to wish 
you a very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Sincerely yours, 


B. McCord 
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though higher than for past years, 
still did not take care of all traveling 
done by them and committee men. 

The dues account started the year 
about $2,800 in the hole and ended 
up $23,329 in the black for the best 
year since 1950. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership for the year averaged 
a little over 6,000 but at the end of 
October stood at approximately 
5,700. This is lower than it has been 
in many years but as rain will help 
the individual ranchman, so will it 
also help increase the Association 
membership. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATL. WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 


About 70 people have already indi- 
cated that they will attend the annual 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association to be held in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, January 20-24, 1957. 
According to present plans most of 
them plan to go by train which leaves 
San Angelo Saturday midnight, Janu- 
ary 19. Several plan to drive through 
by automobile. Others planning to at- 
tend should contact the Association 
office for hotel reservations and travel 
accommodations, if they plan to travel 
by train. 
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For Decemser, 1956 
GUEST EDITORIAL... 


Just Wondering 
About Sheep 


By W. G. KAMMLADE 
College of Agriculture 
University of Illinois 


DURING THE past year I have trav- 
eled in many states and during these 
travels I have strengthened my inter- 
est in sheep production and have ob- 
served the effects of drouth through- 
out the Southwest from Arizona to 
Brownsville, Texas, as well as in other 
parts of the West and the Southwest. 
As I observed I wondered what the 
situation with respect to sheep raising 
might be if it had not been for the 
drouth. 

In addition to wondering about the 
effects of the drouth, I have won- 
dered about many other things, par- 
ticularly about statements concerning 
agricultural products which are not 
in surplus in the United States. Lamb 
and wool are listed as two of these 
products. I have also wondered about 
“the incentive program for wool pro- 
duction will result in a great increase 
in sheep raising” and “the soil bank 
plan should cause a much greater in- 
terest in sheep.” 


As I drove through the drouth 
areas and thought about these and 
other things, I was impressed by the 
determination of many producers to 
keep on, regardless of the difficulties 
associated with and arising from the 
drouth. I do not know how they can 
maintain the determination to con- 
tinue, not only because of these dif- 
ficulties, but also because of rela- 
tively low prices for their products. 
Certainly they are interested in sheep 
and the situation in which they op- 
erate makes it more or less necessary 
for them to continue to raise sheep 
for they do not have opportunities to 
follow some other alternative enter- 
prises that can be undertaken in some 
other parts of the country. 

Each year we look at the census 
reports of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as of January first to see 
whether or not sheep raising is in- 
creasing. So far, despite the incen- 
tive wool program, there has been 


little change. It is also unlikely, in 
my opinion, as I wonder about these 
things that the soil bank plan will 
have any great effect upon sheep rais- 
ing. These statements are based on 
the belief that the sheep industry is 
something besides sheep. The sheep 
industry is people as well as sheep. 
Many farmers in those areas where 
they have opportunities to choose be- 
tween enterprises would rather do 
other things than raise sheep. This is 
a matter which many people overlook 
in saying that such and such a pro- 
gram or development will result in 
an increase in sheep. There is little 
doubt that many farmers could main- 
tain flocks of sheep and increase their 
incomes. There is little doubt that a 
given amount of money invested in 
sheep will often produce a greater re- 
turn than the same amount of money 
invested in some other enterprises. 
This, of course, is not always true 
but in many cases where it is true, 
sheep raising is not undertaken. Why 
is this? 

Well, it is a matter of people. 
There are many people who do not 
want to raise sheep regardless of the 
amount of money they could make 
doing it. Furthermore, there are many 
people engaged in sheep raising who 
do not support their own industry in 
the same way that they support other 
enterprises in which they are en- 
gaged. As an illustration of this I 
might cite the statement made by a 
man who was attending a sheep rais- 
ers meeting at the University of Illi- 
nois recently. As a feature of that 
meeting a group of students were 
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serving barbecued lamb at the lun- 
cheon. They did not have enough for 
all those who had bought luncheon 
tickets. When the announcement was 
made that they had run out of lamb 
and would have to serve prepared cold 
luncheon meats, this particular man 
and several others with him said that 
was the best news they had heard at 
the meeting. Why? Because they did 
not want lamb. It was good enough 
for other people but it was not good 
enough for them. This same attitude 
extends into other phases of sheep 
raising. It isn’t of much consequence 
to an Illinois farmer whether the 
sheep business is prosperous or not 
when he has 40 ewes but harvests 
30,000 bushels of corn. The sheep 
business and what happens in it 
hinges on relationships. There are a 
great many relationships involved, 
too. One of these is the relationship 
in our thinking about sheep compared 
with other animals. 

There are many people who have 
enough knowledge about sheep rais- 
ing to be successful but there are 
several things which we must not 
forget. The first is the reluctance and 
lack of desire on the part of many peo- 
ple to engage in sheep raising. They 
give reasons or excuses for not doing 
so. This is very important where 
there are alternative enterprises in 
which they may engage and especially 
if people associate more glamour with 
one business than with another. Is 
there enough glamour in the sheep 
business? Or is there enough impor- 
tance attached to it by some of our 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Village Record Shop 


(Behind Warren Drug) 
Current Hits—Popular and Classical 


10 -8 Mon.-Sat. 
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2-6 P.M. Sun. 
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Village Shopping Center 


Gifts For the Entire Family 


Frank Foster's 


Hardware and Sporting Goods 
San Angelo’s Newest. . . 


Phone 24993 


Jack and Jill 


In The Village 


Baby Wear — Girls Wear through 
sub-teens 


Angelo Sporting Goods 


“You Always Save at Frank Foster’s’’ 


Layette—Boys Wear through size 12 


For Perfect Christmas Shopping 
in San Angelo 
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Mahon Men’s Shop 
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Guest Editorial 


(Continued from page 5) 


public agencies and many private in- 
dividuals? It isn’t unusual to hear 
that no group has more political ef- 
fect than sheepmen but I just wonder 
sometimes if that is where the effect 
should be felt. 

We talk a lot about bringing about 
an increased demand for lamb and 


wool and we have programs for this 
purpose. But the only thing these 
programs can do now if they do in- 
crease the demand for lamb and wool 
is to bring a higher price for the lamb 
and wool now available. That is im- 
portant but if we are going to get a 
greater demand and supply that de- 
mand, we will have to produce more 
sheep. This could be done. We have 
the feed and this increased produc- 
tion would be profitable for some 
producers at least at times. But how 
extensively production should be in- 
creased relates to the consumer de- 


Seasous 


Greetings! 


The Salt Supply Company and all 
of its employees want to thank our 
many friends and customers for 
the business they have favored us 
with this past year and wish to 
express our most sincere wishes 
for a very Merry Christmas and a 
Joyous and Prosperous New Year. 


Salt Supply Co. 


POSTOFFICE BOX 911 
PHONE TUXEDO 5-2105 
CARLSBAD, N. M. 


End of North Van Buren 


EXPERIENCE—SERVICE 


WE BELIEVE NO OTHER ORGANIZATION CAN GIVE YOU 
MORE SERVICE OR BETTER SERVICE IN DRENCHING 
SHEEP. WE HAVE THE EQUIPMENT TO DO THE JOB 
RIGHT—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
For dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices 
Guaranteed Correct Weight — Guaranteed Correct Formula 
No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product as Austin, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, and as good or better price. Call us. 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 


San Angelo, Texas 


LAMB MARKING AND SHEARING FLUID 


Our Lamb Marking and Shearing Fluid is made for fresh cuts. 
First — A good blood stopper; Second— A good healer; Third — A 
} good repellent. You need it at lamb marking and shearing time. 


mand for the lamb and wool. 

What is the market for lamb and 
wool? Let’s wonder a little about 
lamb. The per capita consumption of 
lamb has decreased from 742 or 8 
pounds to about 4 pounds. This is 
probably less than the amount of tur- 
key that will be eaten in 1956. Part 
of this per capita decrease in lamb 
eaten of course is due to the increas- 
ing population of people. It is also 
due to the decreasing population of 
sheep. What are people eating in 
place of lamb? Largely poultry prod- 
ucts and beef. Has this market for an 
additional 342 or 4 pounds of lamb 
per person been lost? Very likely. 
Why? Because poultry and beef are 
available—lamb is not. Mr. Ford did 
not sell Ford cars in competition with 
Chevrolet without having Ford cars 
available for purchase. There isn’t 
lamb available to purchase except in 
about one-third of the 250,000 meat 
markets in the United States. The 
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present rate of slaughter is about 
215,000 lambs a week, or less than 
one carcass per week for each of the 
250,000 markets in this country. 

It is good to create a demand if 
you have the product for which you 
create the demand. There is no way 
to increase the consumption of lamb 
—get it back to 7.5 or 8 pounds per 
person—except to produce more. I 
wonder if it won't be a lot harder 
to do it than it would have been to 
maintain it. Is is true then that the 
only way we can increase lamb con- 
sumption is to produce more lamb? 
Won’t lamb have to be available in 
the markets—not in a third of them 
—but in all of them? It will have to 
be available at prices that compete 
and make it desirable on the part of 
the housewife to purchase lamb in 
competition with other products. Can 
this be done? Well, here is where we 
can do some more wondering but 
I've wondered enough. 


Houston Sheep and Goat Show 
Awards Are Announced 


SHEEP AND GOAT exhibitors of 
the 1957 Houston Fat Stock Show 
will take home a noteworthy amount 
of the estimated $216,500 cash 
premiums and special awards being 
offered at the silver jubilee event. 
Dates of the show are February 20 
through March 3. 


The total amount of sheep and 
goat premiums is $12,368 with the 
greater rewards going to entries in 
open class breeding division. Since 
only ribbon winning fat lambs will 
be sold at auction this year the show 
management has revised the classes 
by adding moneyed places that add up 
to more than $1,000. 

Premiums for the open class breed- 
ing sheep are $5,935 with the Ram- 
bouillet, Corriedale, Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Southdown, Suffolk, De- 
laine-Merino, Cheviot, Columbia and 
Montadale breeds competing for 
$573 each in cash awards. Special 
awards of $50 each are offered the 
Corriedale and Hampshire classes and 
$105 the Suffolk breed. 


The open fat wether classes for 
Rambouillet, Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire, Suffolk, Delaine- 
Merino, Corriedale, Cheviot and 
crossbred are listed at $44 each with 
the exception of the Hampshire breed 
which is offering a special award of 
$49. 

Angora goats will be shown for 
the third year at the Houston show. 
Prize monies amount to $1,016, with 
equal premiums for Type B (Flat 
Locks) and Type C CRinglets), with 
special premiums of $48 for each 
group. 

The prizes for junior breeding 
sheep will remain the same as last 
year at $2,954, but the fat lamb 
premiums are increased to $2,019. 


Breeding classes include Rambouillet, 
Delaine-Merino, Southdown, Suffolk, 
Corriedale, Hampshire and Shrop- 
shire breeds. 

The entry deadline is December 
15 and the sheep and goats will be 
shown in open classes February 20 
through 24. The junior division will 
take over the show February 25 
through March 3. 

The Houstonians will celebrate 
their silver anniversary year by hon- 
oring the founders, presenting twelve 
breeds of cattle, with a coast-to-coast 
television show and a_nation-iwde 
radio broadcast. 

Exhibitors who plan to attend the 
rodeo are urged to make reservations 
early due to heavy advance sales, said 
Carroll Martin, ticket director. 

Headline feature of the Houston 
exposition will be the appearance of 
Roy Rogers, King of the Cowboys, 
and Dale Evans, Queen of the West, 
the famous horse Trigger, comedian 
Pat Brady and the Sons of the Pio- 
neers at each performance of the 
world’s championship rodeo. 


COWS WITH RABIES 

TWO SAN Angelo veterinarians, Dr. 
Charles Koberg and Dr. Jack Taylor, 
were recently called to a ranch in 
northwestern Irion County, after four 
fine Black Angus cows had died. 
When the fifth cow died her brain 
was sent to the state laboratory at 
Austin and it was definitely deter- 
mined that she had been infected 
with rabies. As a result, Dr. Taylor 
and three Irion County ranchmen, 
Raymond Clark, Emerson Cox and 
George Parks took anti-rabies treat- 
ment. Dr. Taylor declared that he felt 
sure the death of the other four cows 
was also caused by rabies. 
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C. R. Hatymark, President 
C. R. Wess, Executive Vice-President “ 
J. H. Jorpan, Active Vice-President 
T. Wayne Harais, Vice-President 


Wo. H. Octrvy, Cashier 
NorMan McNutt, Asst. Cashier 
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W. L. Locan, Asst. Cashier 
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Texas Warehouses for 
Wool and Mohair and 
Warehouse Managers 


Big Bend Wool & Mohair Co.....................--. 
Herring & Stallings 

Bandera County Ranchmen Farmers Ass'n 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Company. stig 
Producers Wool & Mohair 
W. P. Crowe Company 
James L. Daniel Warehouse. ...... 
Eden Wool & Mohair Company... 
Tom Williams Warehouse 

Farmers Grain Company........ 
Lochte Storage & Commission Co. 
Woerner Warehouse 
Ranchers Wool & Mohair Ass'n... 
Texas Wool Company 
Sam H. Rah! & Company...... 

Hollis Blackwell Warehouse 
Ranchman's Wool & Mohair Comm. House... 
Johnson City Wool & Mohair Company 
Hill Country Wool & Mohair Company.. 


Witting Wool & Mohair Company..................Gus Witting 
Junction Warehouse Company............. ....C. T. Holekamp 
Hollis Blackwell 
Central Texas Trading © Company... 

C. P. Cloud & Son Weldon Cloud 
Glynn C. Perkins Wool Company. Glynn Perkins 
Lometa Wool & Mohair Co. > Uel Potts 
Lucius M. Stephens & Company.................... Mickey Stephens 


Llano Wool & Mohair Company........ 
Marfa Wool & Mohair Company 
Mason Feed Store 

Mason Warehouse Ass'n. 
Mason Wool & Mohair Company 

J. F. Highsmith Warehouse 

Western Wool & Mohair Company 


Jack Kirby Wool Warehouse Jack Kirby 
West Texas Wool & Mohair Ass'n. Crawford 
Producers Cooperative Marketing Ass’n........... Leslie Ehlers 
Ozona Wool & Mohair Company .... Beal Barbee 
Paint Rock Wool Company J. H. Patton 
Ranchers Wool & Mohair Company Tom Workman 
J. D. Varga Warehouse J. D. Varga 
Joe Blakeney Warehouse............................00 Joe Blakeney 
San Angelo Wool Company Rudy Vaughan 
Western Wool & Mohair Company........... —_—- Taylor 
Wool Growers Central Storage ... Jack 


Santa Rita Wool Company............... 


San Saba Hollis Blackwell Warehouse........ ..Tom Womack 
di di Wool Comm. Co... .. John T. Williams 
San Marcos Kreuz Milling & Grain Company ..H. C. Kreuz 
Santa Anna Santa Anna Wool Ass'n... ...O. L. Chaney 
Sonora Sonora Wool & Mohair Company. ...Fred T. Earwood 
Sterling City Martin C. Reed Warehouse.............. ...Martin C. Reed 
Sweetwater Central Wool & Mohair Company... ...Vernon McMillan 
Talpa Western Wool & Mohair er. ...Dexter Huey 
Uvalde Horners’ ...Fred Horner 
L. Schwartz ‘Compan NTS Louis Schwartz 
Uvalde Producers W. Wool & Charles Griffin 
Uvalde Wool & Mohair Company... R. L. Sutherland 


Roster of Wool 


- Mohair 


Buyers of Texas - New Mexico 


And 


Firms Represented 


George Allison The Colonial Wool Co. 
Phone 22698 316 Summer Street 
San Angelo, Texas Boston, Massachusetts 
Frank Goodwin 


Carroll A. McDonald J. B. DuPont & Co. 

Don C. McDonald 253 Summer 

Phone 204 Boston, Massachusetts 

Menard, Texas 

Jackson H Emery, Russell & Goodrich, Inc 
420 S. Monroe, Phone 7880 267 Summer Street 

San Angelo, Texas Boston, Massachusetts 


Earnest G. 


Woodward 


415 S. Monroe, Phone 5216 
San Angelo, Texas 


C. A. Dishman 
106 Ricks Drive, Phone 53122 
Del Rio, Texas 


C. J. Webre, Jr. 
2301 Waco Street, Phone 3568 
San Angelo, Texas 


Jack L. Taylor 
Box 467, Phone Clearwater 75166 


Texas 


G. W. (Rome) Shield 


Prouvost, Lefebvre and Co., Inc. 
340 Summer 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Henry D. Davis 
635 S. Jefferson, Phone 9487 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
North Andover, Massachusetts 


San Angelo, Texas 

Clyde Young Winslow and Co.: 

Lampasas, Texas 248 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Louie Ragland R. P. Collins and Co. 

Junction, Texas 222 Summer Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Chas. Stokes 
New Braunfels, Texas 


Stokes Brothers 
Wool Top Manufacturers 
New Braunfels, Texas 


Conant and Co., Inc. 
268 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


W. F. (Son) Drake, Jr. 
Phone 8266 - 4644 


Munro, Kincaid, Mottla, Inc. 
Summer and Melcher Streets 


21 N. Jefferson Boston 10, Massachusetts 
San Angelo, Texas 
Wool Distributing Corpn. 
253 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Bill M. Don A. Hansen 
San Angelo, Texas 157 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
J. M. Lea Wool Warehouse 
Phone 4542—LD-17 
719 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 
Blanks Oglesby Lobsitz Mills 
1623 Shafter Street, Phone 4798 221 Harrison Street 
San Angelo, Texas Nutley, N. J. 
A. L. Krueger Lukens Associates, Inc. 
Phone 6508 or 3747 286 Summer Street 
San Angelo, Texas Boston, Massachusetts 


Henry W. Maginot 
215 Penrose Street, Phone 6215 
San Angelo, Texas 


Nichols and Co., Inc. 
140 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Bill Fields Wool Co. 
Sonora - Ballinger, Texas 


Albert Schneider 
140 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Thurmond & Co., Inc. 
232 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Top Company, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


P. O. BOX 421 


117 BIRD STREET 


SAN ANGELO, 


TEXAS 


To Our Friends: 


May we pause for a moment at this Happy Holiday 
Season and wish for you and yours an abundance 


of good cheer. 


We hope you will think of us as your friend and 
neighbor . . . and may we take this opportunity 
to pledge again our gratitude for your patronage 
during the past year . . . and our promise to merit 


your good will in the years to come. 


Sincerely, 


SOUTHWESTERN SALT & SUPPLY COMPANY 


% S-W PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH — 


Regular and Special 


* S-W PHENOTHIAZINE SALT 


% S-W MINERAL PHENOTHIAZINE SALT 
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Alpine Press Nichols 
Bandera Ray W. Wyatt 
Mr. Sultenfuss 
Brady Farmers & Ranchers Coop. M. Jones 
Wilson D, Jordan D. Jordan 
ey Brownwood Hollis Blackwell Warehouse..........................Carl Boise 
Disk Wardlaw 
pping Sprirgs W. P. Crowe 
Jas. L. Daniel 
Fred W. Hall 
we Idorado J. Ed Hill 
/ aes T. M. Williams Roswell, New Mexico 
Fredericksburg Hilmar Weinheimer —. 
Felix Heinman 
E. L. Woerner 
Stockton Herman Diebitsch neat 
Worth Myers Faulkner 
Goldthwaite Rahl 
7s I Dale Priour 
: Johnson City H. E. Ragsdill 
+ j Gerald Ragland 
Kear 
ie Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company 
“Walton Lehmberg Boston, Massachusetts = 
Lee Roy Stengel 
Reeves 
Frank Highsmith Kerrville, 
Menard B. D. Roberts 
4 Meridian Hallowell, Jones and Donald 
Mertzon Phone 9774 252 Summer Street 
New Braunfels San Angelo, Texas Boston, Massachusetts : 
Ozona 
i : ax Riley Jones, Mahoney and Burke 
i , Roswell, New Mexico 252 Summer Street Vaughan Bros. 
Boston, Massachusettse R. L. Vaughan 
Vaughan 
E. O. Oglesby Jac 
: San Angelo, Texas San Angelo, Texas 
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OUR LONG RECORD OF DEPENDABILITY AND GENUINE 
COOPERATION IN THE MANY PHASES WHICH GO TO 
MAKE UP A HEALTHFUL RELATIONSHIP. 


This institution has grown to be one of the Southwest's largest institutions serving 
business and ranching. 


We believe that ranchmen appreciate the advantage of doing business with folks 
who understand your problems and want you to succeed. 


We want to be of service to you whenever and however we can. Please drop in 
any time for a friendly chat or a serious discussion of your problems. 


Strength, Safety and Courtesy 


DIRECTORS 


W. P. BARNES C. A. FREEZE W. CLINT JOHNSON, JR. 
JOHN M. BATES CLAUDE GIBBS, JR. C. C. McBURNETT 
OLIN BLANKS P. H. JACKSON JACK RANSOM 


GENTRAL 


BANK 


OF SAN ANGELO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The “Sheepy 


By MELVIN CAMP 


SINCE ABOUT 1940 breeders of 
registered Angora goats have become 
alarmed over the number of extremely 
short stapled, wiry, kinky, and brittle 
fleeced offspring which are appearing 
in their flocks of normal fleeced ani- 
mals. Breeders commonly refer to 
this type of offspring as “niggery” 
since its fleece closely resembles the 
short, kinky hair of the negroid race 
of people. It is also referred to as 
“sheepy” because of its resemblance 
to fine Merino wool. 

This type fleece has caused breed- 
ers much concern since it is of very 
low quality. It poses an economic 
problem in goat breeding from the 
standpoint of lowered mohair quality 
and the sales of breeding stock. 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Directors of the American Angora 
Goat Breeders Association held in 
Rocksprings, October 16, 1956, a 
new rule was added to rules for regis- 
tration of Angora goats. This rule 
states that no animal with extremely 
short, kinky fleece resembling sheep 
wool may be entered for registration. 


Producers find this type of fleece 
very objectionable because it tends to 
fluff on the animal’s body and picks 
up excess dirt, especially along the 
top of the back. It is easily torn out 
by brush on the range. Fluffy fleeces 
have weaker fibers because more are 
exposed to the weather and sunlight. 
It lacks the natural luster which nor- 


mal fleeces possess because of the 
greater scale count per micron of 
length. Since luster depends upon the 
light reflection of the individual fi- 
bers these short scales do not have 
the light reflecting power of the long- 


Angora Goat 


On the “sheepy’’ fleeced type of Angora goat of the extremely 


er scales of the fast growing normal 
fleece. The scales are also rubbed or 
torn off the fibers out on the range 
where they are constantly exposed to 
the grime and dust. 

The “sheepy” type of fleece is very 


short staple type along the sides of the body rear of the shoulders, 
the locks are attached vertically as well as horizontally. The locks 
matt together and form parts in the fleece running from the top 
of the back down to the belly. Within the individual locks there 
are large, coarse, longer hairs interspersed throughout giving 
the fleece a ragged or frowsy appearance. These hairs should 
not be confused with kemp, or the longer coarse hairs found in 
the foretop, beard, and tail of some of our goats. 
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objectionable to processors of mohair 
because of its brittleness and excess 
kemp. It is so brittle that when it goes 
through machinery it is shattered, 
breaking into thousands of pieces. 
Graders sort it out as it passes over 
their table and put in with kempy 
sortings. It is used in low grade ma- 
terials where pliability and resilence 
is not of first importance. 


The “Sheepy” Fleece Goat 
Described 


Breeders refer to this type of fleece 
as “sheepy” since it closely resembles 
fine Merino wool in appearance al- 
though it does not possess its elastic- 
ity, strength, and softness. Micro- 
phographs show the fibers to resemble 
the fine Merino wool in that there 
are many more per micron. Normal 
mohair scales resemble the coarser 
wools more closely. 


The length of the fleece of the 
“sheepy” type is usually between 2% 
and 3% inches for a six months pe- 
riod. It is longest forward of the 
shoulders and around the neck, reach- 
ing 3% inches. It is shortest near the 
rump and over the loin, where it is 
about 242 inches. All locks of the 
fleece have a wiry, crimpy look to 
them, but it is greatest in locks rear 
of the shoulder, near the belly, and 
the britch. Forward of the shoulders 
and around the neck the fleece is not 
so crimpy, wiry and brittle and re- 
sembles a normal fleece somewhat ex- 
cept for length. The locks will usually 
be flat and tend to be pointed or gim- 
let shaped on the ends, having a 
slight twist or curl. ‘there are varia- 
tions to this, of course. 


Along the sides of the body rear of 
the shoulders, the locks are attached 
vertically as well as horizontally. The 
locks matt together and form parts 


in the fleece running from the top of 
the back down to the belly. 


Within the individual locks there 
are large, coarse, longer hairs inter- 
spersed throughout giving the fleece 
a ragged or frowsy appearance (these 
hairs should not be confused with 
kemp, or the longer coarse hairs 
found in the foretop, beard, and tail 
of some of our goats). Around the 
ears, horns, and face there are short, 
exceedingly fine hair which never 
reach more than %4 to ¥2 inch in 
length. 

Rarely do the locks twist or spiral. 
Sometimes a few twisted locks are 
found around the neck and forward 
of the shoulders. The lock is usually 
flat and composed of many smaller 
locks, making it appear almost round. 
{t usually has a puffed appearance. 

The “sheepy” type of fleece may 
carry an excessive amount of oil and 
feel very soft, or it may be very dry 
and harsh. When scoured of their 
oil and grease there is little differ- 
ence in the appearance of the oily 
and non-oily type of fleece. The wiry, 
brittle crimpy, look always prevails. 
The shrinkage under present range 
conditions will run from about 16% 
to 30%. The oilier type may be bet- 
ter preserved from the effect of the 
sun and weather, having had the pro- 
tection of the natural body oils and 
potash salt secretions. When scoured 
of their oils many off-colored hairs, 
primarily red, which are larger than 
true mohair, ere detected. 

“Sheepy” fleeces may be very heavy 
or they may be very light in weight. 


THE ‘“‘SHEEPY’’ FLEECE ANGORA GOAT .. . The body of the 
“sheepy’’ fleece goat in its extreme form tends to be high in the 
wither like a camel or mountain goat, low in the back, and has a 
somewhat sagging stomach. In many instances the horns have 
small ridge-like rings circling them. The length of the fleece of 
the ‘‘sheepy’’ type is usually between 22 to 32 inches for a 
six months period. It is longest forward of the shoulders and 
and around the neck reaching 32 inches. It is shortest near 
the rump and over the loin where it is about 2/2 inches. For- 
ward of the shoulders and around the neck the locks will be 
pointed or gimlet shaped. This is the type that worries the Reg- 
istered Angora goat breeder. 


Some individuals shear very light be- 
cause of the lack of density of the 
fleece combined with short staple. 
Animals whose fleece fluff on the 
back usually shear 242 to 3 pounds 
lighter per year than is estimated be- 
cause of the thinness of the fleece in 
this region. There are other individu- 
als which have an extremely dense 
fleece combined with a long staple 


and carry excess body secretions mak- 
ing a very heavy type of fleece. 
The Controversial Type 


This type of fleece is not confined 
(Continued on page 12) 


“SHEEPY” TYPE KID — 1% months growth of fleece. The 
“sheepy’’ type fleece is not easily detected until after a kid has 
been shorn for the first time. About three weeks after shearing 
the fleece will show the kinky appearance. The locks will look 
like about the size of a pea, and then gradually get wider as the 
hair grows. By the time shearing time approaches in the spring 
the lock will be broad with the half twist, the size of a pea on 
the end. This is a kid from a registered flock. His sire has sired 
many valuable sons. The mother is of excellent quality. He will 
never be registered, but has been castrated because of the 
“sheepy’’ fleece condition. He is now 7/2 months of age with 
1% months growth of fleece. 
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_Here’s A New Special Dip Formula 
| Made Expressly for Angora Goats 


These Remedies Mean 
Healthier Sheep and Goats 


Try The New Highly Effective 
FLY-REPELLENT and ANTISEPTIC 


ANTA-PEL 


A docking fluid for use on sheep and goats for 
DOCKING, CASTRATION, EAR MARK. 
ING and SHEARING CUTS and WOUNDS 


e Promotes healing 


e Serves as a protectant to damaged tissue 
e Acts as an antiseptic to keep down infection 


e Animal tests show it does not cause the wool 
to loosen or slip 


Protect Your Animals from. 
Screw Worm Infection 


SCREW WORM SMEAR No. 215 


@ Instantly kills screw worms 
e Ideal for Sheep and Goats. Does not 
cause “Big-Joint” 
e Easy to use, leaves soft, elastic scab 
@ Prevents infection of cuts and abrasions MY WE 
AK. 


Demand this Proven, Animal-Tested 
Sheep and Goat Drench 


SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


@ Proven by extensive research to be the most 
efficient formula available 


e By actual tests more of this drench reaches 
stomach and intestines to get desired results 


e More economical to use when compared with 
other drenches because of higher effectiveness 


FORMULA DRENCH 


Ui 


e Less absorption and toxicity due fo superior 
“annually 


formulation 


964 


i 


Easily measured and mixed in water 


964 


Contains D.D.T. and SOLUBLE PINE TAR 


@ Use as a dip to control common lice 
e Adds luster and quality to Mohair 


¢ Dip penetrates to animals skin giving maximum 
effectiveness 


All Dr. Rogers) Products Are Manufactured by 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


Box 4186 Fort Worth, Texas 
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“Sheepy’ Fleece 


(Continued from page 11) 


alone to the short staple type and 
often occurs in normal length fleeces 
of 5 to 7 inches. Many breeders 
would not refer to these as “sheepy” 
yet they are different from normal 
fleeces and are produced from the 
same type of mating that produced 
the extreme “sheepy” type. They car- 
ry the same undesirable features such 
as fluffy backs or entire fleeces that 
are fluffy, excess kemp, and wiry, 
brittle fibers. The fiber diameter may 
range from extremely fine to ex- 
tremely coarse. Usually the long sta- 
ple type of “sheepy” fleece, like the 
short staple type, shows the scorched 
appearance on the outside as though 
it was burned by fire. Most of the 
long fleeces carry an excess of natural 
body oils and potash salt secretions 
giving them a black appearance on 
the outside when these secretions are 
combined with dirt, dips, and vege- 
table matter. The top of the back 
along the loin has very fluffy locks 
of mohair. Like the short staple type 
the long staple type has locks which 
do not twist but usually are made up 
of many smailer flat locks which 
make them appear to be almost round 
because they are almost as thick as 
they are wide. 

This is the type which often causes 
controversy among breeders. Some- 
times an animal at 18 months of age 
will show the “sheepy” characteris- 


Breeders refer to this type of fleece as 
““sheepy”’ since it closely resembles fine 
Merino wool in appearance although it 
does not possess its elasticity, strength, 
and softness. Microphotographs show the 
fibers to have scales very similar to those 
of the Merino wool in number per mi- 
cron as well as length and the overlap- 
ping. The “‘‘sheepy’’ fleece lacks the 
natural luster which normal fleeces pos- 
sess because of the scales. Since luster 
depends upon the light reflecting power 


tics in its fleece including the fluffy 
back. At an older age all these fea- 
tures may disappear and the animal 
will appear to be superior to other 
animals which were of excellent 
quality at an early age. This happened 
in recent years where a buck was 
sold as a yearling for a low price of 
$25.00 to be used on range goats be- 
cause he showed the “sheepy” char- 
acteristics in his fleece. At four 
years of age he was winner of six 
different shows, including the Texas 
Angora Goat Raisers Association show 
held in August of this year. Accord- 
ing to Vet Doctor Suleyman Suvat, 
exchange student from Turkey who 
studied the Angora goat industry in 
the United States this year, this often 
happens in some of their flocks where 
fleeces get finer and of better quality 
as the animal ages, although the ani- 
mal resembled our “sheepy” type 
when young. 


Generally the “sheepy” type fleecé 
is excessively kempy, but there are 
many individuals which are _prac- 
tically kemp-free. Mohair graders are 
finding that many adult fleeces of 
one type will grade out as kid. This 
type is usually very crimpy and crimp 
generally denotes fineness of fiber 
and quality. It is called the “webb 
look” type of fleece by warehousemen 
and graders. Animals with this type 
of fleece seem to hold it to older ages 
better than almost any other type. 
It has evolved as a new fleece type 
which is sought after by breeders and 
has come in connection with the 


same type matings which produced 
the extreme “sheepy” type fleece. 
The body of the “sheepy” fleece 


of the individual fibers these short scales 


with their overlapping do not have the light reflecting power of the 


longer scales of the rapid growing fibers of the normal fleece. 


Fine Merino wool of 12 months growth is about as long as the 
fleece of a six months growth of the “‘sheepy.’’ Normal mohair 
has twice the length of both fleeces when grown under the same 


conditions. 


goat in its extreme form tends to be 
high in the withers like a camel or 
mountain goat, low in the back, and 
has a somewhat sagging stomach. In 
many instances the horns have small 
tidge-like rings circling them. Feet 
which grow abnormally are found in 
most animals with this type fleece. 
Their hoofs tend to grow extremely 
long and are hard to keep trimmed. 
Many of these animals are robust in- 
dividuals, maturing quicker and to 
heavier weights than normal fleeced 
animals. They have exceptional stam- 
ina and hardiness. On the other hand 
there are individuals which are very 
weak, low in vitality, and tend to ma- 
ture very slowly. They reach the ex- 
tremes in both types. 


Unusual Aspects of the 
Appearance of “Sheepy” 
Fleeces 

This type fleece usually first oc- 
curs when there is a change in the 
breeding program of a flock where 
a buck from another flock is brought 
in to introduce better fleece qualities 
and body characteristics. The breeder 
is very disappointed when this type 
offspring with 242- to 3%-inch fleece 
of low quality occurs because through 
constant selection he has striven to 
improve the elasticity, strength, soft- 
ness, and length of mohair of his 
flock. 

When the short staple type first 
appears in a flock it comes without 
pronounced warning signs in either 
the sire or dam. It has been a puzzle 
to breeders since fleece does not come 
in gradually, but appears all in one 
cross. Often a buck and doe, both 
with normal fleeces of 5- to 7-inch 
length, may be mated several times, 
producing only offspring with normal 
fleeces. Again through the same mat- 
ing a kid is produced with the ex- 
tremely short staple. Often both the 
sire and dam were of the highest 
quality, both with normal fleeces, 
and perhaps major show winners. 
The other offspring with normal 
fleeces may also be show champions, 
yet their brother or sister is a 
“sheepy” of the sorriest type. 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL SHEEPY 
TYPE—His hair is of excellent 
quality but he has a fluffy back 
and the fleece is short and ex- 
cessively crimpy. Authorities are 
in disagreement whether or not 
to breed this type of animal. 


Flocks which have shown the 
greatest improvement in recent years 
are the ones in which this type of 
fleece has appeared most frequently. 
It poses a problem to breeders once 
this type of fleece starts appearing be- 
cause the fleece length of the entire 
flock gets shorter unless the breeding 
program is changed to correct it. 
Along with this extremely short sta- 
ple type of fleece there are many other 
objectionable features which appear 
in the offspring with normal length 
fleeces. Animals with very fluffy 
fleeces where the entire fleece may 
fluff, or only the back shows this 
characteristic, appears along with 
fleeces with excess kemp. Kids with 
red and blue hair, prick ears, black 
horns, and fleeces with red and white 
coarse hairs, interspersed in the mo- 
hair become more frequent. 

It has been estimated that about 
3 percent of each year’s crop of reg- 
istered kids are the “sheepy” type. It 

(Continued on page 51) 


NORMAL TYPE KID—1 V2 months growth fleece. This is a reg- 
istered Angora buck kid of 7/2 months of age. He has a fleece 
of 1% months growth which is twice as long as the ‘’sheepy”’ 
kid on previous page. His fleece does not show the crimpy, wiry 
brittle look but is normal mohair of excellent quality. 
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Who Sets Livestock Prices? 


A year ago, with hog prices drop- 
ping toward a dime a pound, a Corn 
Belt farm editor wrote: 

‘*Present hog prices were made 
almost a year ago when sows were bred 
for 1955 spring litters. And present 
breeding plans are determining what 
hog prices will be in the fall of 1956.” 

In other words, supply is a big 
part of the answer to the question: 
“Who (or what) sets livestock prices?” 
The other part is demand—how much 
consumers can, or will, spend for the 
meat you produce. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Trouble 
is, though, that neither supply nor de- 
mand is just one easy-to-see thing. 
Both are made up of many moving 
parts .. . and each part keeps changing 
speed and direction. 


It’s the way all the pieces happen 
to fit together at the time you sell that 
determines how much you get for your 
livestock. 

The supply-and-demand machine 
can look mighty complicated. And it 
isn’t always easy to figure out just 
what it’s doing. But we can clear up 
much of the mystery by taking a good 
look at the main gears. 

Let’s start with demand: 

Main thing here is the number of 
dollars in consumer meat budgets. That 
depends on total income, because meat- 
eaters keep spending about the same 
percentage of their earnings for meat. 

But consumer income doesn’t 
change much from one day or week or 
month to the next. So when livestock 
marketings go up, about the same 
number of dollars are stretched over a 
larger meat supply—and prices have 
to give. Then when marketings go 
down, consumers pay higher prices for 
the smaller meat supply. 

Weather, religious belief, seasonal 
habits, personal taste, the availability 
and cost of many foods which can be 


used in place of meat—these also have 
a bearing on how much Mrs. Home- 
maker spends at the meat counter. 

Now let’s look at supply: 

Each livestock raiser has his own 
ideas about how much to produce and 
when to sell. With several million sepa- 
rate decisions being made, there’s 
bound to be a lot of ups and downs in 
the amount and kind of meat sold. 


\ MEAT SOLD 1 


For example: Production—and 
therefore marketing—runs in cycles 
over a period of years and changes sea- 
sonally within a year. There are wide 
shifts from day-to-day and week-to- 
week, too— because of rain, snow, heat, 
drouth, holidays, crop conditions or 
your own opinionson the best time tosell. 

Put these demand and supply gears 
together and it’s easy to see how sup- 
pliers and demanders—producers and 
consumers—determine livestock and 
meat prices. Does this mean that the 
folks in between—meat packers and 
retailers—have no say at all? 

No; but it does mean that their in- 
fluence on prices is small and tempo- 


- rary — because they neither produce nor 


by FRANCIS A. KUTISH 
Extension Economist 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


consume livestock products. 

Storage of meat by packers, for in- 
stance, can affect supplies of certain 
kinds and cuts during the short periods 
when meat moves into freezer storage 
or out again. But the net influence is 
small over the long run—peak storage 
seldoms exceeds 2 per cent of a year’s 
output of beef, 3 per cent of lamb and 
mutton, 8 to 9 per cent of pork. 

Many producers ask this question: 
Don’t buyers sometimes get bargaining 
breaks because they have “inside dope” 
on market conditions or because com- 
petition at some points is scarce? 
The answer is “‘no’’—unless livestock 
raisers fail to take advantage of all the 
marketing information available to 
them, or don’t shop around for the best 
outlet and the best marketing help they 
can find. 


Best evidence that neither proces- 
sor nor retailer is much of the “‘who’”’ 
in the question, ‘““Who sets livestock 
prices?”’ is that both have lots of com- 
petition: More than 3,000 packers and 
10,000 other commercial killers; and 
over 300,000 retail stores where meat 
is sold. 

That means no one meat packer 


can get away with low-price buying— — 


or retailer with high-price selling—for 
very long. If they didn’t get back into 
line in a hurry, informed producers and 
consumers would simply deal with 
someone else. 


6 


Mr. Kutish analyzes meat supply and demand 
in more detail in a booklet called ‘‘ What Governs 
Livestock Prices?’’ For your free copy, write 
to Agricultural Research Department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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That’s a good question now, while the entire 
wool growing industry is extolling the merits 
of wool and proclaiming that NOTHING 
MEASURES UP TO WOOL! 


But right now a big responsibility rests upon 
the wool grower—an obligation to himself 
and to the wool industry. It is easy to perform 
—a vital and most productive bit of action. 
It is to demand that your automobile dealer 
try to get upholstery of wool or mohair in the 
car he sells. 


After all, there is nothing more prominent on 
the inside of an automobile than the uphol- 
stery and it is good upholstery when it is made 
of wool or mohair. Probably nothing is used 
more than the upholstery. It is continually 
used and felt whenever the car is occupied. 
By all tests the best is wool upholstery. It is 
much better to sit on wool than to sit on a 
stiff, hard synthetic. 


How do you measure up? Are you trying to 
push your product—wool? 


CHRYSLER COOPERATES 
Growers, kindly pass the word 
around as much as you possibly can 
to notice Chrysler. Chrysler has been 
cooperating more on the wool up- 
holstery idea than any other automo- 
bile manufacturer, according to re- 
ports from Detroit and Boston. 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 
Joe B. Blakeney Wool Warehouse 


SAN ANGELO 
Eldorado Wool Co. ELDORADO 
Roddie & Company BRADY 


San Angelo Wool Co. —sAN ANGELO 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 

Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 
SONORA 

Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 
LOMETA 

Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

West Texas Wool and Mohair 

Association MERTZON 
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By the EDITOR 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


OF THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


THE SHEEP industry is looking up, 
according to all the experts that we 
have been able to contact. For 1956 
the income from sheep is expected to 
be the highest in several years—and 
this in spite of unbelievable drouth. 
This income, of course, includes 
1955 government payments on the 
marketing of both lambs and wool. 
In 1956 the cash income from the 
sale of wool was lower than that of 
1955 but the government payments 
will more than make up the differ- 
ence. 

The shift in sheep population in 
1956 continued its trend to the east- 
ern part of Texas and to other states, 
leaving the west and southwest pro- 
ducing area, normally the greatest in 
the nation, with depleted sheep num- 
bers and critical range conditions. 
This trend may be reversed in 1957, 
which occurrence will be only after 
copious, beneficial rainfall and 
other favorable conditions. Under 
such situation there will be a wild 
scramble for stocker sheep and a 
strengthening demand for cattle and 
Angora goats. 

A continuance of the strong prices 
for wool is expected well into 1957. 
With higher cash prices the govern- 
ment payment to growers will prob- 
ably be less in 1957 than in 1956. 
Worldwide production is expected to 
be slightly greater but there is little 
wool on hand. Texas’ supply is almost 
completely depleted and this is an oc- 
curren*e which has happened in no 
year sirce about the mid-1930’s. 


Some authorities believe that there 
will be very little change in sheep 
numbers in the United States next 
year or for the next several years. 
Others, however, believe that the 
friendly climate for increased sheep 
production will bear some fruit in 
1957, and that the trend to small 
farm flocks will continue with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. A «re-stocking 
of drouth-depleted ranges would add 
considerably to sheep numbers but 
only most favorable conditions would 
allow this to happen within two years, 
if within that time. 


As for synthetics, they will still be 
with the wool industry next year with 


renewed emphasis and all years to 
come. Market authorities declare that 
only through judicious and unceasing 
efforts can the wool industry main- 
tain its place in the textile industry. 

In this country domestic mills have 
been using more apparel and carpet 
wools than last year, the second year 
in succession that this has happened. 
It is expected that with continued 
good business and higher consumer 
purchasing power for the next few 
years further price recovery may be 
expected. The incentive payment pro- 
gram for the wool industry has en- 
abled the domestic producers to sell 
their wool on open market at prices 
reflecting world supply and demand 
conditions which have enabled the 
industry to meet in some measure 
the competition of synthetic fibers, 
to move more wool into production, 
to increase promotion efforts and to 
have a general tonic effect upon all 
facets of the industry. 


The price outlook is that the 1956 
average will be somewhat lower than 
the 42.8 cents per grease pound for 
the 1955 season. Some predict that 
the average will be around 39.5 cents 
or 40 cents grease pound. The 1957 
trend is expected to be similar to that 
of 1956. 


TODAY AND 


TOMORROW'S OUTLOOK 


Winding up 1956, few ranchmen 
have much to be thankful for as a 
rather doleful year comes to a con- 
clusion. Most all can look back on 
the year as one of anxiety and hope 
unfulfilled. Few, as they count their 
chips, can feel that they have accom- 
plished anything. Only the fortunate 
have stayed even. The extremely 
lucky gained ground. 

The drouth has laid its horny hand 
upon lives of all engaged in the live- 
stock industry in the southwest. Its 
damaging influence has been fek by 
many industries and countless people 
depending upon the resources of live- 
stock and agriculture. 

1956 has been a year of contradic- 
tions. While it has been one of the 
poorest in history for southwest live- 
stock and farming, for the nation as 
a whole it has been the greatest year 
for food production in history. While 


Christmas Greetings 


The staff of this magazine, the president and all officials 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association and other 
Associations represented by this magazine extend best wishes 
for the happiest of holiday seasons. 


We send special greetings and best wishes to the adver- 
tisers and friends of the associations and magazine whose sup- 
port is most appreciated and indeed will not be forgotten. 


A Merry Christmas to all of you. 
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the drouth has forced some livestock 
men to struggle desperately to stay 
in business, the output of meat and 
milk for the nation flowed in gic ater 
volume than ever before. 1956 may 
well be the all-time record harvest 
year. 


Bumper crop reports, bountiful re- 
turns from good prices and encour- 
aging market aspects offer slight salve 
for the wounds of broke and nearly 
broke ranch people of drouth areas. 
While the Federal government has 
endeavored in a feeble way to allevi- 
ate some of the suffering by trying to 
provide cheaper emergency feed, 
these benefits have been entirely or 
partially nullified by market jumps. 
Ranchmen are fast learning a bitter 
lesson — the futility of placing too 
much confidence in the expectation 
that the government will “take care 
of everything.” 

While the drouth-stricken south- 
west faces the problem of combat- 
ting the insufficiency of rainfall and 
grass and forage production, the na- 
tional problem is over-production. 
There is for the solving of the food 
surplus problem a potent soil bank 
program which may, in eliminating 
about fifteen million acres from pro- 
duction in 1957, partially eliminate 
over-production. The drouth-stricken 
ranchman, however, nurses one con- 
soling note: It always has rained. And 
the fact that markets for his products 
are good with every prospect that they 
will get better, means little until the 


heavens loosen up and the waters 
fall. 


NEW VIT-A-WAY 
BUILDING 


In early November we enjoyed a 
visit with Lee Potishman of Vit-A- 
Way, Inc., and Transit Grain Com- 
pany. Mr. Potishman was ensconced 
in his new office building on Nichols 
Street off Northeast 28th Street. To 
the unknowing, that’s in Fort Worth 
just north of the Stockyards. Here 
in the 4,000 square feet of office 
space are the people who head the 
sales of the vitamin mineral mixture 
which is sold in the United States, 
Canada and Latin American coun- 
tries. Its popularity has been on the 
upgrade and many good things are 
predicted for it in the future. 


The expansion program includes 
the erection of a new manufacturing 
plant near the office building. 

The mineral-vitamin mixture has 
been popular in some areas of the 
sheep belt when fed with low quality 
roughage. Many declare that the ef- 
fectiveness of the mixture has been 
a life saver to them. Especially good 
results are reported by various cat- 
tlemen supervising lot feeding on the 
plains. 


WET BACK DISCOVERY 


An interesting angle on the wet 
back situation in the southwestern 
ranching area came to light the other 
day when a ranchman revealed that 
he figured he had finally discovered 
how the Border Patrol boys were 


(Continued on page 45) 


DON’T USE WOOL AS HANDLE 


“‘When loading and unloading sheep . . . don’t use their wool for 
‘handles’,”’ says Livestock Conservation, Inc. This may be con- 
sidered a convenient method (by some people) for loading sheep 


and lambs on the upper deck . . 
way. It can cause severe bruises . 


. but, it is the most expensive 


. . necessitating extensive trim- 


ming of the finished carcass . . . and resulting in costly losses. 


aughan Bros. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


REPRESENTING 


The 


Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BUYERS OF TEXAS 


NOTHING MEASURES 


UP TO 


WOOL 


When buying a new SUIT or COAT insist on all 


WOOL, 
ALSO INSIST ON WV ij ai L UPHOLSTERY 


When Purchasing a NEW AUTOMOBILE 


DRESSED IS 


BEST DRESSED 


Contributed By 


Merry Christmas - Happy New Year 


MUNRO KINCAID MOTTLA, INC. 


11 MELCHER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUD RAMS — BRED BY US 
LET US SOLVE YOUR STUD RAM PROBLEMS FOR 1957 


A FINE SELECTION OF TOP RAM LAMBS 
FROM WHICH TO PICK 


Champion Suffolk Ewe—Fort Worth 1956 


ALSO TOP QUALITY BRED EWES 
AND CAREFULLY SELECTED EWE LAMBS TO OFFER 
IN BOTH BREEDS 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


HARRISON DAVIS 


DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


Hampshires -- Suffolks | 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR ENTRIES 


in the 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


HOUSTON 
FAT STOCK SHOW 


February 20 - March 3, 1957 


ENTRIES CLOSE —- DECEMBER 15th! ! 
For Cattle — Sheep — Swine — Goats 


Horses — January 15th 


FOR PREMIUM LISTS, ENTRY CARDS, AND OTHER 
INFORMATION, WRITE 
John S. Kuykendall, Livestock Manager 


2035 Commerce Bldg. Phone Capitol 5-0661 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


ALONG WITH a substantial increase 
in beef production which went into 
the making in the major cattle feed- 
ing area recently, the Corn Belt will 
also turn out a substantially larger 
number of lambs during the winter 
and early spring months. Lamb feed- 
ers in the Corn Belt states have been 
busily engaged recently in increasing 
their feeding operations and their ef- 
forts will provide a major portion of 
the slaughter lambs during the com- 
ing season. 

The rise in lamb feeding opera- 
tions in this section began last spring 
with this area providing most of the 
increase in the 1956 lamb crop. 
Then, this fall, when western ranges 
and pastures dried up as a result of 
the prolonged drouth, particularly in 
the Southwest, Corn Belt lamb fin- 
ishers readily absorbed the heavier 
movement of replacement lambs from 
the dry areas. 

During the three-month period 
from July through September, lamb 
feeders in the nine Corn Belt states 
purchased 1,190,941 sheep and 
lambs, a gain of 209,676 head, or 21 
percent, over a year ago and the larg- 
est total in three years. Lamb fin- 
ishers in two states, Illinois and Iowa, 
bought 56 percent of this total, with 
Illinois feeders increasing their pur- 
chases by 39 percent over the same 
three months a year ago. 

To offset this expected sharp boost 
in lamb production during the com- 
ing season in the Corn Belt, sheep 
and lamb feeding operations are ex- 
pected to decline in the western states 
as part of the replacement lambs 
which ordinarily would have finished 
in these states were moved because 
of lack of feed and water. 

Although final slaughter figures 
for the month of October were not 
available at this writing, preliminary 
data indicated increased slaughtering 
of lambs in federally inspected plants 
in October. With the four-week Oc- 
tober lamb slaughter total surpassing 
the 1,100,000 mark, it was expected 
that the total for the month would 
set a three-year high for the month 
of October. 

This was followed by a modest 
increase in lamb volume at Chicago 
during the fore part of November as 
lamb feeders in the area with lambs 
at the desired finish began the mar- 
keting portion of their operations. 
The quality of the recent marketings 
remained desirable from a killing 
standpoint as a big portion of the ar- 
rivals consisted of good to prime 
wooled and shorn offerings. 

Lamb feeders in the process of 
moving the fattened offering hit a 
snag about mid-November, but this 
development affected all livestock 
producers and not just lamb feeders. 
The approach of Thanksgiving and 
the keen competition offered by tur- 
key and other forms of poultry which 
usually builds up at this time put the 


market for all classes of livestock in 
a weakened position as killers antici- 
pated the turn to poultry by most 
consumers and slowed operations. 

This curtailed demand, plus the 
slightly increased volume, brought 
further cuts in lamb values. Killers 
who were able to obtain from $41 to 
$44 for choice and prime lamb car- 
casses in New York and from $39 to 
$42 for the same grades in Chicago 
just prior to the holidays, cut live 
prices to the point where strictly 
prime lambs dropped down to the 
$20.50 mark, the lowest top figure 
since late last spring. Prior to this set- 
back the best fed lambs were selling 
in the $21 column. It was only dur- 
ing the final days of October that 
prime lambs were able to sell from 
$22 to $23. Thus, in a little more 
than two weeks lamb prices were re- 
duced by from $2 to $2.50. 


Not only were lamb feeders sub- 
jected to lower returns, but a decline 
was continued in the cattle market 
also as increased volume over the past 
month or so kept beef processors well 
supplied with cattle. October slaugh- 
tering of cattle over the country set 
a new high for any October period. 
This was followed by continued 
heavy cattle slaughter during the first 
half of November and the two-week 
November period, at 700,295 head, 
set a new high for any corresponding 
period. 

While cattle prices in recent weeks 
declined moderately in face of the 
heavier volume, it was not until mid- 
November when cattle also ran into 
stiff competition from the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey that the market underwent 
a sharp downward revision and the 
week prior to the holiday values 
slumped from $1 to $2. A break of 
this amount swept through all major 
classes of cattle to put steer and heifer 
values at the lowest point this season 
and cow prices at new lows in exactly 
a year. 

Part of the recent increase in cat- 
tle marketings was made up by some 
new-crop offerings which went into 
the finishing lots late this summer 
and were marketed after only a rather 
short period in the drylots. It was 
these new-crop kinds grading good to 
low choice that were under constant 
pressure recently since their finish 


“Then | dreamed | got this chicken 
thief cornered in the barn - Biffl 
Socko!” 
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was not too desirable from a killing 
standpoint. 

The only class to escape the price 
cutting was the strictly long-feds grad- 
ing prime, particularly if they scaled 
over 1150 lIbs., as buyers continued 
to search for the finished steers with 
weight. Prime steers made up a fair 
portion of the marketings, but the 
fact that many were marketed at 
weights under 1150 lbs. prevented 
them from receiving the best action. 
Buyers took on the prime lighter 
weights only after the daily supplies 
of heavier prime weights were ex- 
hausted. 

The best of these prime heavier 
weights managed to reach the $31 
figure, which has been the recent 
stopping point after the market for 
prime steers reacted from the recent 
high point in October. Most prime 
grades weighing over 1150 lbs. sold 
from $28 to $30, while lighter 
weights carrying a prime finish had 
to sell down around the $26 figure 
because of the absence of weight. 

Such steers continued to return a 
good margin for the owner. In fact, 
most steers were still returning a mar- 
gin, despite the fact that the market 
was forced to give ground. About the 
only exception to this might be found 
in some of the new-crop short-fed 
steers which were marketed at the 
low point in mid-November at prices 
ranging down from $22.50. Such 
kinds were taken on by the finishers 
only a few months ago at prices rang- 
ing upwards of $20. 

Heifers also were hit by a big price 
decline when the demand for this 
class suddenly dwindled around 
Thanksgiving. Prime heifers which 
had managed to bring $26 suddenly 
had to sell down to $25 and below 
within a few days. Choice heifers 
which earlier in the month received 
good action from $22.50 to $24 
found killers slow in making pur- 
chases at prices ranging down from 
the $23 mark. Here, too, part of the 
increase in the recent heifer volume 
was made up by some new-crop short- 
feds that had to sell down from $20 
to leave very little margin for the 
finisher. 

Even with the recent bearishness 
in fat cattle, Corn Belt cattle fin- 
ishers continued to provide a broad 
outlet for the remaining volume of 
replacement cattle which found its 
way into marketing channels during 
late October and early November. 
The demand for replacements has 
held up well for so late in the season 
to prevent those cattle producers who 
still had cattle to move during the 
final portion of the season from suf- 
fering any reduction in prices. Most 
good to choice stockers and feeders 
changed hands recently from $16.50 
to $19.50, with a limited number of 
strictly choice yearlings and calves 
going from $20 to $24. 

Hogs were another class of live- 
stock which felt the restricted con- 
sumer demand in red meats prior to 
the holiday period and hog prices 
subsequently suffered a decline. How- 
ever, one optimistic factor remained 
favorable for the producer and that 
was that the general level of prices 
remained about $2 above the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. It took 
the selected lots of choice quality 
meat-type butchers to bring up 
around the $15 mark as most good 
to choice butchers weighing from 190 


to 270 lbs. sold down in the lower 
half of the $14 column. At the out- 
set of November top hogs sold up 
around the $15.50 figure, while the 
rank and file of the hogs were bring- 
ing close to the $15 mark. 

Hog slaughtering during the month 
of October was expected to exceed 
the five million head mark to be the 
second largest October on record, ex- 
ceeded only by the record October 
kill made a year ago. One of the sur- 
prising developments during the first 
half of November was the increase in 
hog slaughtering over the same pe- 
priod a year ago. During the first two 
weeks of November hog killing in 
federally inspected plants totaled 
2,785,877 head, which was slightly 
ahead of the 2,724,767 total during 
the same weeks of last year, which 
was the former record for that period. 


NOT MADE IN 


WASHINGTON 


“PRICE-FIXING could destroy free 
farm markets.” So says Charles Shu- 
man, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Quoting 
further, “Political candidates who 
promise to increase the price-fixing 
and police powers of government over 
agriculture either are uninformed as 
to the troubles brought on by price- 
fixing or are indifferent to the wel- 
fare of farmers. 

“Farm prices are not made in 
Washington. They are made when 
the consumer accepts or rejects the 
farmers’ products in the retail mar- 
kets.” 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


RANCHERS’ 
HEADQUARTERS 
in EL PASO 


HOTEL 


NOW 
EL PASO’S 
completely 
refrigerated 
air-conditioned 
HOTEL 


EXPELLER TYPE 


FEEDS 


20% RANGE 


Sweetwater 
Cotton Oil Company 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


TO HELP THE FARMERS 
AND STOCKMEN WITH A 
COMPLETE FEEDING SERVICE 


Sweetwater 
Feeds 


DELIVERY SERVICE 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


COMMERCIAL MIXED 


20% VIT. A BREEDER 

20% DROUTH EMERGENCY (TYPE B) 

16% DROUTH EMERGENCY (TYPE A) 

(ALL PROTEIN NATURAL — NO UREA USED) 


SPECIAL MIXES 
GRAINS, MILL FEEDS, 
ALFALFA MEAL, ETC. 


| 
GRAIN PELLETS 


We will accept drouth emergency certificates at face 
value on all purchases of drouth emergency feeds in- 
cluding milo, barley, oats, corn and products of same. 
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Sheep Raising Texas 


FIRST PUBLICATION 
REPRESENTING TEXAS 
WOOL GROWERS 
PROUDLY PORTRAYED 
INDUSTRY 

75 YEARS AGO 


By ROY HOLT 


IN JULY of 1881, the editor of TEX- 
AS WOOL launched the first publi- 
cation in Texas exclusively devoted to 
the wool growing industry of the 
Southwest. San Antonio was chosen 
as the place of publication because it 
was becoming the livestock center and 
market for a vast region. In Volume 
I, Number I, the editor stated there 
was nothing new under the sun—ex- 
cept his new monthly journal. All 
other industries of any significance 
had numerous publications represent- 
ing them. Why not have some news 
organ to represent the vast and fast- 
expanding wool industry — “One to 
add more wealth to Texas than any 
other, except cotton?” 

The editor and proprietor of the 
new journal was simply listed as the 
Wool Publishing Company, with no 
individuals named. The 1,500 copies 
of the first edition of thirty-two pages 
were not enough to meet the demand. 
The aims of the monthly organ were 
stated: a desire to create friendly feel- 
ings between wool growers and wool 
merchants; furnishing local and state 
news concerning wool growing; and 
the printing of letters, opinions, and 
experiences of successful sheepmen 
over the State. 

A perusal of the first twelve editions 
of Volume I of TEXAS WOOL, now 
found in the University of Texas Li- 
brary, shows that the editor “deliv- 
ered the clip, with little tare.” The 
vivid descriptions of various sheep 
ranches and their owners, the transi- 
tion of the open range to the improved 
ranch, the efforts to improve the 
breeds of sheep and the quality of 
wool all give an interesting picture of 
the sheep industry in Texas which had 
started booming in the late 1870's. 

Bonanza Profits in Sheep Raising 

Young men from all over the world 
were pouring into Texas, lured on by 
fabulous and widespread reports of 
the astonishing profits to be made in 
raising livestock on the open ranges, 
or at least the cheap lands, in Texas. 
Both sheepmen and cattlemen were 
hurrying to invest an aggregate pyra- 
miding to countless millions. One re- 
port stated that “everybody and his 
dogs” were trying to get in the sheep 
business in Texas. 

The Indian menace had only re- 
cently been removed from Southwest 
Texas. In 1881, Captain John L. 
Bullis still had his troops stationed 
across the Pecos. New railroads, 
windmills, and barbed wire fencing 
were much in the talk of the day. 

The Brownwood Standard was quot- 
ed: “Wool growing is fast becoming 
the most popular and perhaps the 
most profitable industry known to the 
business and laboring men of Western 
Texas.” 

The editor of the Bandera Bugle 
was also quoted as stating that the 


wool grower had no expense after his 
initial capital investment except for 
herding and shearing. Nature fur- 
nished the grazing for the flock and 
wild game furnished the food for the 
sheepman and his herders. The latter, 
with the aid of dogs, cared for the 
flocks by day and by night as they 
moved from one verdant valley to an- 
other. 

When Jacob Fluhr sold his flock of 
3,400 head of fine graded sheep to 
Eli Stilson, at “a stiff price,” The Tom 
Green Times asserted that Fluhr had 
“no kick” on that area as a sheep 
country. He had increased his world- 
ly goods three-fold during his three- 
year stay in Tom Green County. 

Captain A. McGill, captain and 
owner of a Mississippi River steam- 
boat, “The Belle Lee,” had gone broke. 
In 1878, at the age of sixty, he came 
to Texas and entered the ranching 
business with 700 Mexican sheep— 


and little else. By 1881, he owned a 
league of land (4,428 acres), with 
25 springs on it, and ran 2,100 head 
of sheep. His vine-covered cottage on 
Verdi Creek was said to be a “Utopian 
dream.” 

The Abilene Reporter cited the case 
of two young fellows from Virginia 
who brought $1,000, in borrowed 
capital, to that area and invested it in 
sheep. They leased land at three cents 
an acre. Three years later their flock 
was declared to be worth at least 
$7,000. 

Even the most conservative and 
pessimistic seemed to consider there 
was almost a certain profit of thirty- 
three and one-third percent annually 
in sheep raising. The most optimistic 
soared to heights and profits connat- 
ing those of the national debt today. 
One wool grower offered the opinion 
that so many new settlers were enter- 
ing the sheep business in 1881 be- 
cause of three factors: the small cap- 
ital required, freedom from raids by 


The Abilene Reporter cited the case of two 
young fellows from Virginia who brought 
$1,000, in borrowed capital, to that area and 
invested it in sheep. 
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stock thieves, and the enormous prof- 
its anticipated. 

S. Baggett, of Bell ca had 
cleared $6,000 on 900 head of sheep 
in three years, according to the Belton 
Journal. 

One _ ultra-conservative sheepman 
estimated an almost certain profit of 
at least 33 1/3% on an investment in 
sheep in Texas. His statement was 
widely quoted over the nation, as well 
as in Euro His estimate of costs 
and expenditures ran as follows: the 
best ewes available at $6 per head; 
rams at $18; herders at $20 per 
month; shearing at 6 cents per head; 
negligible loss of sheep but loss on 
imported bucks estimated at one-third; 
and with wool to be sold at 25 cents 
per pound. This report showed no 
cost for the grass or for land, since 
there was free range for the taking. 

W. Scott, secretary of the Kerr 
County Wool Growers, was less en- 
thusiastic concerning the profits, but 
perhaps more need in sheep 
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raising than most. He wrote: “No in- 
dustry offers a surer and greater re- 
turn for capital invested and labor 
bestowed, under favorable circum- 
stances, than wool growing industry, 
and none promises to add greater 
wealth to our state, or pay better reve- 
nues to the government.” But, added 
this writer, “we may with equal can- 
dor and with perfect ability to prove 
our assertion, affirm that no other 
business in our fair state promises a 
surer loss, or a quicker ruin financial- 
ly, morally, and in every other way to 

e careless, self-confident, pleasure- 
loving youth, who, rushing into Tex- 
as with a few thousand dollars, in- 
vests his all in sheep, and starts his 
flocks out on their nomadic rambl- 
ings (under a hireling), without 
lands, without experience or judg- 
ment—too wise to learn and too ig- 
norant to succeed.” The writer be- 
lieved it was the latter type who gave 
a black name to Texas and to the 
sheep industry. He estimated the 
grazing capacity of Texas such as to 
care for 25 to 30 million head of 
sheep. Thus there was plenty of room 
for the industrious sheepman. 

The editor of TEXAS WOOL, in- 
tending perhaps to dampen the ardor 
of inexperienced city boys and for- 
eigners, pointed out that countless 
young men were coming to Texas, 
especially to San Antonio, and were 
hearing how sheep raising was such 
an easy way to make a fortune. Too 
many of these plunged in without 
once considering the difficulties and 
obstacles “that crowd the path of the 
inexperienced sheep raiser.” He ad- 
vised such young men to learn the 
business by herding sheep. He stated, 
“whenever a man can herd sheep to 
the satisfaction of a competent sheep- 
man, it may be safely assumed he can 
take care of his own flock.” 


Sheepmen Buy and Improve Land 


Reports from all over the State in- 
dicated clearly that the boom in Texas 
ranching, noticeable as early as 1878, 
was rapidly gaining in momentum. 
Foreign capital was pouring in. Land 
was being wil alg in large tracts. 
Many of the owners were fencing 
their lands with the new-fangled 
barbed wire. Sheep were being im- 
ported from all directions to stock the 
new ranches. 


In 1881, the Legislature of Texas 
enacted a law prohibiting the grazing 
or herding of sheep upon land not 
owned or leased, without the consent 
of the owner. Some sheepmen at- 
tacked this measure as strictly dis- 
criminatory, if enforced, since cattle, 
horses, mules, or goats could still run 
at large. us sheepmen were, indi- 
rectly at least, forced to buy or lease 
land. The foresighted, if they had the 
capital, did so at once. He fenced his 
land in order to get the exclusive use 
and control of it. Other improve- 
ments such as wells, tanks, windmills, 
corrals, and sheds naturally followed. 

Contrary to popular version, it was 
the sheepman and not the cowman, 
who first began to buy the open range 


and convert it to efficient units of 
production under individual control. 
One correspondent from Gonzales 
wrote that the sheepmen in that area 
were buying all the available land and 
the cattlemen were “indignant.” A 
letter from Lipan Springs, south of 
“San Angela,” said that the sheepmen 
there were “making a great effort at 
buying up large bodies of land.” Tom 
Green County was rapidly becoming 
the “boss” sheep producing county in 
the state, asserted the Tom Green 
Times shortly after this. 


Stilson and Case had just completed 
a good well on their 75,000-acre 
“ranche” on Spring and Dove Creeks. 
This was equipped with a windmill 
and another well was to be completed 
soon. In 1881, this ranch was said 
to have been stocked with over 8,500 
high-grade sheep, with a wool clip of 
over 50,000 pounds. Early the next 
year, another sheep raiser in the same 
area, reported that many flockmasters 
were planning to fence their land in 
order to keep the cattle off. He ex- 
pressed the fear, however, that only 
the wealthy could thus protect their 
holdings due to the cost of the fenc- 
ing. The Tom Green County Wool 
Growers organization was said to rep- 
resent more than 75,000 head of 
sheep. 

A resident of Menard County wrote 
that perhaps Fort Worth deserved to 
be called the “City of the Auger 
Holes,” due to the number of wells 
bored there, but a man named Foote 
(C. D. Foote, surveyor and land 
agent) had bored a number of wells 
in Tom Green County and found wa- 
ter in various sections. The writer 
prophesied that wool growers would 
quickly set up ranches on lands pre- 
viously rendered useless due to lack 
of water. 

“Sheepmen are buying all the land 
they can and fencing for pasture,” 
came a report from Brown County 
early in 1882. One firm had recently 
bought 7,000 acres and proposed to 
fence it for a sheep ranch. The de- 
mand for sheep ranches was declared 
to be so great in that section that land 
had jumped considerably in price. 

In adjoining Coleman County, 
sheep had steadily been brought in 
during the preceding few years. R. D. 
Overall, the Beck brothers, and M. J. 
Austin had brought their flocks from 
Missouri. A report to TEXAS WOOL 
in the summer of 1881 described the 
range as being utilized for sheep graz- 
ing, with few cattlemen in the county. 
The total wool clip for the county 
was 150,000 pounds. The principal 
wool growers in the county were R. 
D. Overall, H. R. Starkweather, G. 
W. Mahoney, Robert Wiley, Clayton 
and Cushingbery. Mahoney and Stark- 
weather had, during the year, trailed 
9,000 head of sheep from Laredo to 
their ranches and also imported 200 
fine Spanish Merino rams from Ver- 
mont. On his ranch near Santa Anna, 
Mahoney erected a model sheep shed 
some 350 feet in length, requiring 
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Sheep Raising 


(Continued from page 19) 


100,000 cypress shingles to cover. He 
had about eighty employees on the 
ranch to care for all phases of the op- 
eration, and for ighting. This 
ranchman was from New York. 

The Votaw ranch on the Rio 
Grande, between Eagle Pass and La- 
redo, ran about 25,000 head of sheep 
and 1,000 cattle. He had a com- 
fortable rock ranch home. Few sheep- 
men could boast of such comforts at 
the time. The reporter, in describing 
this ranch, stated that matters were 
rapidly changing with sheepmen and 
soon ranches would not be considered 
complete without a comfortable home, 
and the flockmaster’s family with him, 


“looking as if he intended to remain 
in the sheep business for a year or 
two at least.” 

The McCarthy 10,000-acre ranch 
on Brady Creek in McCulloch County 
also boasted a comfortable boxed and 
newly-painted house with many con- 
veniences. The owner was young an 
single. He owned about 10,000 sheep. 

Prices and Markets 

In 1881, the average value of sheep 

r head in Texas was quoted as 

2.09, while New Jersey boasted an 

average price of $4.46, and Califor- 

nia only $1.52. The average price of 

wool per pound was listed at 25 cents. 

Shearing cost five or six cents per 

head. Herders were paid from $12 
to $20 per month. 

An estimate made by the Galveston 
News placed the wool production of 
Texas, for the twelve months follow- 
ing September 1, 1880, at 20,671,- 
839 pounds, or an average of about 
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three pounds per head onan estimated 
6,870,613 sheep. One experienced 
sheepman, however, commented that 
he believed that there were nearly 14 
million head of sheep in Texas at the 
end of 1881, while the capacity of the 
state was at least 25 million head. 
Early in 1882, the editor of TEXAS 
WOOL estimated that some 5,000 
sheepmen in the state owned about 
eight million sheep. 

By the middle of 1882, good ewes 
were sold as high as $6 per head. 
Some buyers purchased sheep in 
drought-stricken California for as low 
as fifty cents a head and shipped 
these by rail or trailed them overland 
in order to meet the demand for sheep 
in Texas. 

In 1880, Corpus Christi led San 
Antonio in handling the wool clip of 
the state. Gradually the latter took 
the lead and in 1881 showed receipts 
of some three and one-half million 
pounds of wool marketed. The in- 
crease in the San Antonio wool mar- 
ket was said to be due to the great 
number of sheep driven into LaSalle, 
McMullen, Dimmitt, Bandera, Frio, 
Kimble, Menard, Tom Green, Con- 
cho and Crockett Counties. Great 
caravans of freight wagons were on 
the roads headed for San Antonio 
after shearing was completed. The 
freight rate from “San Angela” to San 
Antonio was quoted at $1.15 per 100 
pounds. 

In 1881, some 300,000 pounds of 
wool was shipped from Brownwood. 
Belton pvt some 200,000 pounds. 
Abilene and Colorado also became 
booming wool markets for a time after 
the completion of the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Wool Growers Organized 


TEXAS WOOL regularly carried 
the directory of officers of both the 
state and of the various county or- 
ganizations of wool growers. In 1881, 
H. J. Chamberlain, of Milam County, 
was president of the state organization 
and C. Real, of Kerr County, was 
vice-president. Other state officers 


In Very Many Instances Cattlemen 


are Notorious for Their Turbulent: 


Dispositions. 
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were P. J. Moss and John Wickland 
of San Antonio. Prior to the meeting 
of the state association in San An- 
tonio, in January of 1882, the editor 
of TEXAS WOOL chided the esti- 
mated 5,000 sheep owners if Texas 
for lack of interest in their own or- 
ganization. He concluded there was 
not enough life in the organization 
“to meet and die decently.” In 1882, 
the state officers elected were H. J. 
Chamberlain, of Milam County, pres- 
ident; O. S. Newell, of Kinney Coun- 
ty; A. Syms, of Williamson County; 
Eli Stilson, of Tom Green County; 
Winfield Scott, of Kerr County; and 
John Wickland, of Bexar County. 
Among the delegates listed as attend- 
ing the meeting in San Antonio were 
Vinton L. James, Uvalde County; 
Thomas McCarthy, Concho County; 
T. H. Zanderson, Crockett County; 
and W. D. Kent, of Concho County. 

Among the counties listed as hav- 
ing active wool growers organizations 
were Kendall, Williamson, Uvalde, 
Kerr, Kinney, Frio, Taylor, Concho, 
and Tom Green. In the last named 
county, the officers in 1881 were 
Jos. Tweeedy, R. B. Sanderson, John 
Harris, J. P. Hodgson, C. B. Metcalfe, 
and H. L. Bentley. 

The Concho County association of- 
ficers, in 1881, were A. McGregor, 
Jr., J. C. McCarthy, Ridge Goodrum, 
G. A. Courant, and W. T. Melton. 
Members of the organization listed as 
attending the first meeting at Paint 
Rock, in January of 1882 were: A. 
McGregor, D. E. Sims, H. E. Bacon, 
D. W. Berry, J. M. Berry, Ridge 
Goodrum, J. C. McCarthy, F. J. Mc- 
Carthy, D. C. Melton, W. C. Camp- 
bell, Sam’l Doran, G. Richardson, M. 
D. McDaniels, G. A. Conant, and J. 
L. Ede. Other sheepmen listed in 
Concho County about the same time 


were Oscar Miller, E. B. Queen, J. A. 
Loomis, H. DeRen, C. H. Hearne, Jas. 
Hughes, Wm. Caron, Trail & Green- 
shields, A. M. Dunman, W. D. Trott, 
Frank Rose, Pat New, Warren & 
Wooten, C. McFail, M. H. Robertson, 
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By BILL ALLRED 
Soil Conservation Service 


THE U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has released its 1956 Yearbook 
entitled “Animal Diseases.” .It con- 
tains several dozen excellent articles 
by renowned authorities on animal 
diseases and modern control methods. 

This book has a strong conserva- 
tion appeal because it shows how 
seriously our animal resources are 
wasted through diseases and other af- 
flictions. For example, death losses 
from all causes in 1954 included 
more than 1.5 million cattle, 2.5 mil- 
lion calves, 4 million sheep and 
lambs, and 10.5 million hogs. Over 
235 million chickens and 7.2 mil- 
lion turkeys died from diseases and 
other causes that year. Nearly 250,- 
000 horses and mules and a large 
number of goats and fur-bearing ani- 
mals and miscellaneous poultry died 
from disease. 

These figures do not give the full 
amount of destruction from animal 
diseases such as loss in production, 
feed, labor and capital investment. 

Livestock growers defend their 
animals best against disease and par- 
asites when they provide balanced 
diets to animals to maintain resist- 
ance and manage them in sanitary 
ways to prevent infection. 

* * 


Hawaii is the place for a sheep 
man to vacation if he wants to get 
away from sheep. Practically the only 
sheep found are on the big island of 
Hawaii. The Parker Ranch runs 5 or 
6 thousand head on the ranges on 
Mauna Kea. This is the only herd of 
managed domestic sheep in the Is- 
lands. No sheep are sold from this 
herd as meat, but some mutton is con- 
sumed on the ranch. The wool crop 
is sold in the United States. 

Early day schooners brought sheep 
to Hawaii. Many escaped, and 800 
or 900 descendants of these escaped 
sheep run wild on Mauna Kea and 
are hunted as wild game. 

A herd of Mouflon or Mediter- 
ranean Bighorn sheep was imported 


to the Honolulu Zoo and was turned 
loose on the island of Lanai in 1954. 
This sheep’s body resembles that of 
an antelope and its head is similar 
to that on a Rocky Mountain Bighorn 
sheep. 

There are a number of long-horned, 
ebony black Polynesian goats that run 
wild and are hunted on several of the 
islands. 


SHEEP DAY SET AT 


FORT WORTH 


PUREBRED SHEEP Breeders day at 
the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show will be Tuesday, January 
27, with the annual banquet and 
meeting that night. 

The Fort Worth exposition, in the 
open sheep show, offers $5,270 in 
addition to the $1,153, for the junior 
lamb show, making a total of $6,423. 

In the open show (breeding ani- 
mals) there will be 13 classes each 
for Rambouillets, Delaine-Merinos, 
Hampshires, Shropshires, South- 
downs, Suffolks, Corriedales, Chev- 
iots and Montadales. 

The open lamb show will present 
Rambouillets and Merinos (or Ram- 
bouillet-Merino crosses), Southdowns, 
Shropshires, Hampshires, Corriedales 
and other breeds and crossbreeds. 

Competition in the junior lamb 
show will be divided: fine wool, 
Southdown grade or crossbred, other 
breeds and crosses. 

Junior lamb judging will be held 
Saturday, January 26, 8:00 A.M.; 
open lambs, Sunday, January 27, 
10:00 A.M.; lamb championships, 
1:00 P.M.; Monday, January 28, 
8:00 A.M., Corriedales and Shrop- 
shires; Tuesday, January 29, 8:00 
A.M., Hampshires, Cheviots and 
Montadales; Wednesday, January 30, 
8:00 A.M., Southdowns; 1:00 P.M., 
Suffolks; Thursday, January 31, 
8:00 A.M., Rambouillets and De- 
laine-Merinos. 

Deadline for sheep, cattle and 
swine entries is December 15. Dates 
of the Stock Show are January 25 
through February 3. 


This must surprise a good many 
city people—and some farmers: A 
growers’ organization, the 4,600 
member National Grape Cooperative 
Association on September 1 paid $15 
million for the Welch grape juice 
business. $15 million! It’s quite a 
business—grapes. Sales of the Welch 
Company were more than $37 mil- 
lion in 1955. 
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THE BRAND 
MAKES A 
DIFFERENCE! 


The “Three Feathers” brand appeared 
in 1919 on the cattle of a ranch near 
Calgary, Alberta, belonging to Ed- 
ward Windsor, Prince of Wales, who 
loved western life. The brand was 
derived from the royal crest of the 
Prince of Wales, three ostrich plumes, 
a symbol said to date back into Eng- 
lish history to the 14th century. 

While the “Three Feathers” stamp 
was still being burned on Canadian 
calves, RANCH HOUSE stock salt 
appeared on the market in Texas. 
The brand makes a difference today 
as it did then, and RANCH HOUSE 
brand has been helping ranchers since 
(1932) to produce healthier, faster- 
growing stock, and earn more profits. 


RANCH 
HOUSE 


Stock SALT 


UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


4614 Montrose Bivd. 
Houston, Texas—JA-9-4295 
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Poisonous Range 
Piants in Texas 


By OMER E. SPERRY 


Department of Range and Forestry 
Texas A. & M. College System 


VII. Poisonous Plants of the 
Spurge Family 
There are about 150 species of 
lants in the spurge family (Euphor- 
Seas ) in Texas and from one to sev- 
eral species are present in almost every 
pasture and range in the state. 
Eight species and varieties of Acaly- 
ha, three-seeded mercury or copper- 
leaf are considered fair forage plants, 
especially for sheep. Bull nettles, also 
called stinging nettles, cnidosculus 
texensis and c stimulosus are noxious 
weeds and when abundant in pastures 
are indicators of overgrazing. The 
leather plant, Jatropha spathulata is 
abundant on much of the shrubby 
range area of the Edwards Plateau and 
Trans-Pecos. This plant is possibly 
toxic to livestock an oan oy is in- 


creasing on much of the range area. 
The crotons or dove weeds (croton 
spp.) are found in all parts of the 
state. Some species are readily grazed 
and most species are grazed by both 


Figure 53. Snow on the Mountain, Euphorbia marginata. 


cattle and sheep when better forage is 
not available. tic of the 20-odd spe- 
cies C. texensis, has been reported as 
poisonous when taken in quantity. 

The castor bean, Rincinus com- 
munis, although usually under culti- 
vation, contains a phytoxin, ricin, 
which is a severe irritant. All parts 
of the plant, particularly the beans, 
are poisonous to humans and _ all 
classes of livestock (Muencher 
1951). 


Queens delight, species of Stillingia 
(Figure 52) are prominent on much 
of the range area of Central and West 
Texas. The more common form in 
Central Texas, S. texana, is increasing 
in abundance during the drouth con- 
ditions and apparently is causing 
sheep losses. One report on the analy- 
sis of the plant indicates that hydro- 
organic acid is present in the plant, 
at least under certain conditions. Ex- 
perimental chemical control is now in 
progress on this plant. 


There are more than 80 species of 
spurges (Euphorbia) in Texas. These 
range in size from the prominent 
Snow on the mountain (Figure 53) to 
the low-growing mat-form plants. 
Some species are present in all sections 
of Texas, the most numerous of them 
in the southwest portion. At least 
eight species recorded in Texas are 
known or suspected of being toxic. 
Most of the herbaceous species are 
weeds and are fairly aboundant on 
overgrazed pastures and disturbed 
areas. At least one species, E. anti- 
syphilitica (candelilla), is of econom- 
ic importance in the Big Bend area 
because of the commercially valuable 
wax produced. 

Many of the spurges contain a bit- 
ter juice which apparently makes 
them unpalatable and thus these usu- 
ally are not grazed when better forage 
is available. 


SPURGES 
Euphorbia spp. 

The spurges are a large group of 
annual and perennial herbs and 
shrubs with milky, acrid juice. The 
leaves are simple and _ alternate, 
whorled or opposite on the stem. The 
monoecious flowers are in cup-shaped 
heads surrounded by 4 or 5-lobed in- 
volucres. A single pistilate flower is 
surrounded by staminate or sterile 
flowers and from it develops a 3-car- 
peled, 3-seeded fruit. The spurges 
vary in habit from mat forms growing 
close to the ground to upright leafy 
or almost leafless plants. 

The acrid juice of a number of spe- 
cies of this genus is reported to be 
toxic. A resinous substance, euphor- 
bin, which is toxic or at least an irri- 
tant, has been extracted. Species other 
than those listed by various workers 
undoubtedly are potentially poisonous. 


Figure 54. Abnormal Leafflower, Phyllanthus abnormis. 
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Hormones Help Raise 
Sheep’s Wool Yield 


A CHEAP, simple way of boosting 
wool yields is being tested in New 
Zealand with promising results. 

After three years of experiments in 
which sheep are given an extra sup- 
ply of a hormone which stimulates 
wool growth it has been found that 
yield is increased an average of 13.5 
percent (about one pound on an 
eight-pound fleece). The wool is also 
of finer quality. 

This year the hormone treatment 
will be given on a mass basis to over 
1,500 sheep in stud flocks on several 
New Zealand sheep stations. 

The hormone treatment resulted 
from the discovery that changes in 
the alternating of light and darkness 
triggered-off a spurt in wool growth. 
This effect was traced back to the 
light-sensitive pituitary gland, the 
“master” gland which controls most 
of the body’s hormones. 

Researchers found a definite 
rhythm which gave the best growth. 
This was the alternating of eight 
hours’ light and 16 hours’ darkness. 


One of the common properties of 
Euphorbia seed and other parts of the 
plants is the strong purgative effect. 
In a recent study, approximately 100 
ounces each of E. prostrata and E. 
marginata (Figure 53) plants fed to 
cattle produced severe scours and 
emaciation (Hoffman 1954). The 
animals concerned were several 
months in getting over the effects. 
Since most of the spurges can be 
grazed to a limited degree without 
noticeable reaction, light infestations 
in pastures. should not be a problem. 
en a heavy infestation is present, 
poisoning may be expected. As most 
pasture species of Euphorbia are an- 
nual weeds, management by mowing, 
possible reseeding with good forage 
plants and lighter stocking to improve 
desirable forage should be practiced. 


ABNORMAL LEAFFLOWER 
Phyllanthus abnormis 


Abnormal leafflower is an annual 
or short-lived perennial herbaceous 
plant with upright stems and spread- 
ing or recurved branches, Figure 54. 
Mathews (1945) demonstrated the 
toxicity of this species from Culber- 
son County to cattle, sheep and goats. 
He found a variation in the toxicity 
of the plant for different animals. 
Sheep and goats were more resistant 
to the toxicity than cattle. 

Collections of abnormal leafflowers 
in Texas are from about 17 counties 
of the Plains areas, the Trans-Pecos, 
and South and South-central Texas, 
with questionable records from the 
Gulf Coast and Florida. This plant 
usually grows in sand or on sandy 
soils. As with most spurges, abnormal 
leafflower is relatively unpalatable. 
Supplemental feed or a change of 
pastures should alleviate further poi- 
soning when cases develop from this 
plant. 

REFERENCES ON POISONOUS SPURGES 

Hoffman, G. O., 1945. A study of photo- 
sensitization of cattle in Southeast Texas dur- 
ing 1953. Masters Thesis. Dept. Range and 
Forestry, Texas A. & M. College. Unpublished. 

Mathews, F. P., 1945. The toxicity of a 
spurge (Pyllanthus abnormis) for cattle, sheep 
and goats. Cornell Vet. 35 (4) : 336-346. 

Muenscher, W. C., 1951. Poisonous plants 
of the United States. Macmilian Co., New York. 


From their indoor, artificial light ex- 
periments this group yielded 15 per- 
cent more wool than a control flock 
exposed to a duplication of the nor- 
mal, seasonally-varying amounts of 
light. 
The link between light, the pitui- 
tary and wool growth explains why 
wool growth varies throughout the 
year in response to the changing pat- 
tern of daylight and darkness. 

The hormone used in the experi- 
ments is the “L”-thyroxine, a com- 
mercially available hormone which 
will do the same job as the pituitary’s 
secretions. It is administered with a 
“gun” which implants a pellet under 
the skin behind the shoulder. 

The “L”-thyroxine trials began in 
1954 on a comprehensive basis plan- 
ned to uncover any harmful side ef- 
fects. Many aspects were studied and 
pregnant, non-pregnant and milking 
ewes were tested with varying dos- 
ages. 

There has been no sign of ill-ef- 
fects as yet, even though some of the 
ewes have been getting the hormone 
for three years. There has been no 
reduction in lambing percentages; it 
is even possible that lambing may ac- 


tually be improved. Definite figures 
on lambing will be released after this 
season’s records have been analyzed. 

The cost of the hormone treatment 
has been estimated at about 28 cents 
per sheep. Under mass manufacturing 
methods the cost could fall. 

If good results are obtained from 
this year’s extensive trial, it is hoped 
to have supplies of the hormone on 
the market by January, 1957. 


C. W. B. (Charlie) Collyns of Ft. 
Worth, who bought his first sheep 
over sixty years ago, celebrated his 


84th birthday on November 26. He 
says he paid $2.25 per head for ewes 
of Mr. Cusenbary of Talpa. His part- 
ner, Claude Collins of Sterling Coun- 
ty and a Mexican trailed them to the 
ranch. He was on the 7+ ranch in 
Tom Green County for many years. 


LeRoy Russell, San Angelo live- 
stock dealer, reports the purchase of 
around 4,000 stocker and feeder 
lambs, some Rambouillets and around 
700 blackfaces, from Joe Pierce, Jr., 
Ozona. The lambs averaged about 75 
pounds and were delivered Novem- 


ber 15. 


YEARS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHWEST 


TCU began in 1873 with only 13 students and one building. Today over 
6,000 young people are enrolled in its 8 schools and colleges, taking work 
in over 75 major fields. In its 84 years of service TCU has been dedicated 
to one purpose: providing a liberal education with a Christian foundation. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


FORT WORTH 
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Plateau Suffolks 


Our foundation 
flock was the most 
outstanding selec- 
tion of Suffolk ewes 
and rams ever im- 
ported from 
England. 


P. O. BOX 616 


BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS 
I have about 70 head of range rams for sale now. These 
have not been topped. Will have some yearling stud rams 


for sale in the spring, approximately 30 head of top quality. 
WE HAVE MAINTAINED OUR FLOCK QUALITY 


Raiph Pembrook 
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Kit contains special marking ink, dies (4%" 
and %") plus NEW tong with concea 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
ase from any angle; Digits changed individ- 
wally from front. $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters wanted. 

See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 


“WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
1965 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 


Sheep Association 


HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS 


Will sire market topping lambs, 
that are “First to Finish” 


Write for booklet and breeders list 
The American Hampshire 


72-T Woodland Ave. Detroit 2, Michigan 


Shelter for the Flock 

BRED EWES in this section of the 
Southwest do not require a great deal 
of shelter during the winter months 
as do flocks in the northern states. 
Nothing elaborate, in the way of 
buildings for the farm flock is 
needed. 

There are, however, several bad 
days throughout the winter when a 
sheep shed or barn with the doors 
wide open to the south and located so 
it has good drainage, will keep the 
flock dry and comfortable. It affords 
splendid protection from the cold 
winter rains and wet snows that 
otherwise would keep their fleeces 
wet for days. It also gives the young 
lambs the proper protection from the 
weather. 

The barn doors should be wide 
and the sills low so that bred ewes 
will not injure themselves, going in 
and out. Good dry, clean bedding 
will add to the comforts of the ewe 
flock at lambing time. 


Management 
of the 
Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


Exercise Important 

The breeding flock seldom does 
well when closely confined. Plenty 
of outdoor exercise will help keep the 
flock in thrifty condition and make 
it much easier for them to deliver 
their lambs. 


Under ordinary conditions in the 
Southwest most breeding flocks can 
graze outside on wheat, barley or oat 
pastures during the entire winter. 
This gives them splendid green feed 
and also the right amount of exer- 
cise. 


Preparing for Lambing 

Certainly, there are many of our 
range ewes in this section that lamb 
during the fall months, but for other 
farm flocks that are predominantly 
mutton type or medium wool, much 
of the lambing takes place during 
January, February and March. 

Lambing time is generally harvest 
time for most flock owners. Watch 
your flock closely when you know it 
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is time for them to lamb. Lambs may 
be born at most any hour during the 
day or night. Experienced sheepmen 
spend long hours with their flocks at 
lambing time and numerous are the 
times they will save some newborn 
lamb. Over the course of the lambing 
season you will find it is time well 
spent. 

You will probably notice a few 
days before lambing the ewe’s rear 
flank will drop and the external gen- 
ital organs will often show consider- 
able swelling. Generally from 12 to 
24 hours before lambing the ewe’s 
udder and teats will look full. 

One of the first indications that 
a ewe is about to lamb, is that she 
may appear restless and has a tend- 
ency to move away from the rest of 
the flock. If a flock happens to be 
penned in a shed or barn, chances 
are the ewe will try to find a spot to 
herself in some corner. A few hours 
before lambing a ewe may appear 
very restless, lieing down and gettting 
up several times before she starts to 
have labor pains. Frequently, while 
standing she may try to paw the 
ground with her forefoot and is con- 
stantly changing her positions. If she 
is down on her side, she may turn 
her head toward her rear quarters, 
as if wondering what was about to 
take place. 


Lambing Pens 

Our purebred or registered breeders 
often have more at stake at lambing 
time. Some prefer to put a ewe in a 
lambing pen just before or shortly 
after the ewe lambs. 

Lambing panels made from one by 


FLY REPELLENT 
& WOUND DRESSING 


| Two RELIABLE GLOBE PRODUCTS 
FOR THE LIVESTOCK RAISER 


GLOBE PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH ace 
With Lead Arsenate BOLUSES 


This effective new Globe product was developed to meet the 
needs of sheep men for an economical Phenothiazine Drench. 
Recommended for the elimination of Tapeworms (Moniezia), 
Stomachworms, Hook Worms, Nodular Worms, and “Bankrupt” 
Worms from sheep and goats. Green- 
ish-gray in color. Using Globe Phe- 
nothiazine Drench with Lead Arsenate, _ 
it is mot necessary to starve animals @ 
before or after treatment. 


GLOBE SPECIAL BOLUSES 


Globe Special Boluses, like Globe Pink Drench, are for the elimi- 
nation of Tapeworms (Moniezia), Stomachworms, Hook Worms, 
Nodular Worms, and “Bankrupt” Worms from sheep and goats. 
These Special Boluses contain the same proportion of Phenothia- 
zine and Lead Arsenate as found in Pink Drench. Results gree 
the use of either product are the same. Boluses may be crushe 
mixed with water and given as a drench. One Special Bolus is 
equivalent to one ounce of Pink Drench. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
(ORENCH GRADE) 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Kansas City Denver Little Rock Memphis 
Artesia, Calif. Sioux City, lowa Calgary, Can. 


MIXED BACTERIN 
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fours (1x4’s), approximately 30 to 
36 inches high and four feet long 
are ideal for penning ewes and lambs 
to themselves for a few days. These 
pens can easily be set up in a corner 
of the barn or shed and are more or 
less temporary and are easily moved. 
Just common baling wire can be used 
to good advantage in fastening panels 
together or some might prefer to use 
hinges. 

This precaution many times pre- 
vents disowned lambs, especially if 
there are twins, and you may be sure 
the lamb nurses as soon as possible 
after it is dropped. 

If a ewe is heavily wooled around 
the udder, take the sheepshears and 
trim off the wool, to make it easier 
to find the teat and at the same time 
prevent the lamb from sucking a 
lock of stray wool. This should be 
done shortly before the ewe lambs or 
immediately after, to give the lamb 
every chance to reach the teat. 


The Lambing Period 

Strong, vigorous ewes that are 
properly conditioned, seldom have 
much difficulty in delivering their 
lambs. 

If you notice a ewe starting to 
lamb, do not disturb her during the 
first stages of labor. Stay at a dis- 
tance and allow the ewe to have the 
lamb by herself, without help if pos- 
sible. 

If a ewe labors hard and shows lit- 
tle or no progress after a period of a 
few hours, it might be well to ex- 
amine the ewe, to see if the lamb is 
in normal position. Once the water 
bag has been broken and she does 
not deliver the lamb in a reasonable 
length of time, it may be necessary 
to give the ewe assistance. 

Before helping a ewe to lamb, the 
flock owner or shepherd should take 
precautions against the infection of 
the ewe. The hands and arms should 
be washed well in soap and water 
and then bathed in a mild disinfect- 
ant. Then grease the hands well with 
either vaseline or other lubricant be- 
fore trying to examine the ewe. 

Normal presentation of the lamb 
is with the front legs extended and 
the head between or resting on them. 
It is generally an easy matter, with 
the first two fingers of the hand to 
enter and determine the position of 
the lamb without injury to the ewe. 
If the head is turned back or if only 
one foot and leg is making its appear- 
ance, then under no circumstances 
should the lamb be taken until the 
presentation is corrected. 

Many sheepmen insist the heads 
are too large on some lambs and this 
may be true in some cases but my ex- 
perience has been that far more lambs 
are hindered from being born on ac- 
count of the shoulder blade being 
hung or one leg is back in an un- 
natural position. By manipulating the 
fingers and hand slowly and easily, 
it is possible to enter the uterus and 
by the use of your middle finger re- 
lease the shoulder blade that is hang- 
ing and at the same time pull for- 
ward the leg that is turned back. 
Once you have the front legs and 
head at or near the opening and in 
correct position, then you may start 
to help deliver the lamb. Pull only 
when the ewe labors and do it firm- 
ly but very gently. 

After the head and feet are de- 
livered, pull the front legs outward 


and down toward the udder to help 
deliver the shoulders. After the head 
and shoulders are out, it is usually an 
easy matter to complete delivery of 
the lamb. 

In cases with a young ewe where 
it seems the lamb is extremely large, 
I have had good luck by pulling for- 
ward one foot at a time just a few 
inches, instead of pulling both at the 
same itme until you are sure you are 
ready to make the delivery. Then pull 
steadily on the legs and press in on 
the vulva just back of the lamb’s 
head. 


The Newborn Lamb 

In most any normal delivery if the 
ewe needs no help, she at once stands 
up and licks or cleans up her lamb. 
In other cases where the ewe has had 
a difficult time lambing, she may not 
be able to stand up at once to mother 
her lambs. Under these circumstances 
a towel or clean cloth may be used 
to remove all membranes and mucus 
about the nose and mouth of the 
lamb. This will give the lamb a bet- 
ter chance to breathe properly. The 
naval cord should be disinfected with 
tincture of iodine to help it dry up 
and prevent infection. 

Most ewes will immediately start 
mothering their lambs as soon as they 
are able to stand. The mother instinct 
is usually there and it is always a 
pleasing sight to watch a ewe clean 
up and own her lamb. 

It is important to get the lamb to 
nurse as soon as possible. Before the 
lamb is allowed to nurse, a little milk 
should be drawn from each teat by 
the gentle pressure of the fingers. 
There may be a little wax covering 
over the hole in the teat so be sure 
the milk channels are open. Strong 
lambs generally nurse without any 
assistance but the weak lambs may 
have some difficulty in finding the 
teat and getting started. Sometimes a 
little of the ewe’s milk in the lamb’s 
mouth will have a tendency to sharp- 
en the lamb’s appetite and with a lit- 
tle help will go to nursing. 

There are instances when a ewe 
will not own her lamb. If after being 
penned with the lamb for several 
days she still refuses to own it some- 
thing else needs to be done. There 
are cases where the lamb can be put 
with another ewe that has lost her 
lamb or put on a goat. It is not un- 
usual for some lambs to be raised on 
a bottle but this method is best only 
when you have plenty of time to feed 
the lamb regularly. 
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RESTAURANT 


San Angelo, Texas 
OCEAN FRESH 
SEA FOODS 
SWIFT’S PREMIUM STEAKS 


POPULAR WITH 
RANCHMEN FOR 31 YEARS 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


The World’s Greatest Crossing Breed 


For full information write — 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n 


P. O. Box 324T Columbia, Mo. 
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Oklahoma Seventh Annual... . 


BRED EWE 
SHOW AND SALE 


HAMPSHIRES DORSETS 
SOUTHDOWNS 
SHROPSHIRES SUFFOLKS 
Also Featuring Some Top-Quality Rams and Ewe Lambs 


SHOW - Saturday, December 15, 9:00 A.M. 
SALE — Saturday, December 15, 1:00 P.M. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY ARENA 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


Sponsored by the 


Oklahoma Sheep Breeders’ Assn. 


For Catalog Write: BOB NOBLE 
Animal Husbandry Department 
Oklahoma A&M College Stillwater, Oklahoma 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 


REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS‘N. 
Incorporated 1900 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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AMERICA’S OWN 
CHRISTMAS PLANT 


By JEWELL CASEY 


“LIKE GLOWING flames, by sacred 
tinders lit, the bright Poinsettias 
shine along the way that Christmas 
came; they will bank their fires and 
fan to flame another Christmas Day,” 
is the pretty description by Ranson in 
Texas Wildflower Legends. 

The exotic plant, which once grew 
only in the tropics, in a little over one 
hundred years vies with holly, mistle- 
toe, pine and many other plants that 
have been used in decorations since 
before the dawn of the Christian era. 
The poinsettia’s large, red, flower- 
like bracts and bright green foliage 
make it our most spectacular plant. 

Because its vivid red and green 
are the season’s colors, and due to 
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the fact it usually reaches its peak of 
loveliness around Christmas _ tide, 
causes the poinsettia to be intimately 
associated with this season. Doubtless 
its bid for even great popularity is 
the fact that this is America’s own 
floral contribution to the Christmas 
spirit. 

The poinsettia flaunts gaudy leaves 
of scarlet or crimson, like an aureole 
about its inconspicuous flowers. As 
you are doubtless aware, the gorgeous 
scarlet petals are not the true flower, 
but the blossom is in reality a knot of 
tiny green or yellow flowers with a 
fine collar of brilliant red leaves. 


Many historical facts and colorful 
legends have been woven around this 
plant since its introduction to this 
country in 1828 by Dr. Joel Roberts 
Poinsett, our first U. S. Ambassador 
to Mexico. 

Greatly admiring the “fire plants,” 
which grew wild in great numbers, 
Dr. Poinsett brought several cuttings 
back home with him and planted 
them in his gardens in South Caro- 
lina. He gave one of the plants to his 
friend, Robert Buist, a prominent 
Philadelphia nurseryman, who, un- 
aware of their botanical name, classi- 
fied and named them Euphorbia 
Poinsettiana. 

However, long before the first Eu- 
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POINSETTIA—courtesy U.S.D.A. 


This plant with its gorgeously col- 
ored floral bracts is grown com- 
mercially for Christmas use in 
California, Florida and southern 
Texas where great fields of them 
are a colorful sight. 


ropean settlers came to America, the 
poinsettia had been a prized flower 
in Mexico, where it is known as the 
Flor de Noche Buena, (The Flower 
of the Nativity). In its native warm 
home, as well as in Florida, Califor- 
nia and the Rio Grande Valley of Tex- 
as, it reaches tree-like size, but in 
colder climes is a favorite house plant. 


The Mexican people, with their 
gift for grandiloquent speech, have 
bestowed upon the poinsettia a num- 
ber of pretty legends. One is: 


A very long time ago while the 
Toltec warriors were defending the 
temple of their god Quetzalcoatl 
against attacks of the Aztec Indians, 
every one perished. Leaving only boys 
to continue the fight, the youths real- 
ized they must disguise themselves 
and make the enemy think they were 
adults. 

In the darkness of the night the 
brave children gathered up all of the 
headdresses of their slain elders, don- 
ned them and prepared to give their 
lives if necessary in defense of their 
temple. Touched by the bravery of the 
youths, Quetzalcoatl came to their aid 
by transforming the feather tips of 
their headdresses into tongues of liv- 
ing flame. At dawn when the Aztecs 
came to attack, the awesome sight 
of the temple surrounded by leaping 
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STRAIGHT ENGLISH AND CANADIAN 
BLOODLINES 


CHAMPION RAM — STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 
DALLAS 1956 


CHAMPION RAM — LOUISIANA STATE FAIR 
SHREVEPORT 1956 


RESERVE CHAMPION EWE — SHREVEPORT 1956 
BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
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OFFERED AS SACRIFICES BY 
KING SOLOMON AT THE 
DEDICATION OF 
THE AT 


OF HARLAKMM, 
THE NETHERLANDS — 
A ISTH CENTURN CONTEM- 
PORARN OF GUTENBERG, 
AND BN SOME REGARDED 
AS THE WORLDS PIONEER 
PRINTER—\NAS A “TALLOW 
CHANDLER BN TRADE... 


N COLONIAL DANS A STEER, IT SAI 


5 LATE AS THE 18706 
THE SHEEP OWNERS 
OF ENGLANO WERE STILL 
FORBIDDEN BY ANCIENT 
LAW TO MARK THE EARS oF 
THEIR SHEEP EXCEPT AT 
SPECIFIED TIMES AND PLACES 
—AND IN THE PRESENCE 
OF AHOST OF WITNESSES, 


D, COULD BE RAISED 
ON THE RANCHES OF CAROLINA AND GEORGIA AS CHEAPLY AS A HEN! 


A “MEAT” MAGAZINE SPECIAL FEATURE 


fire, so terrified the enemy they fled 
without further fighting. When they 
had gone the youthful warriors laid 
their flaming headdresses upon the 
ground and flame-tipped plants 
sprang up about the temple, commem- 
orating forever the brave defenders. 


PRIOUR ANNOUNCES 
ACCUMULATION SALE 
DALE PRIOUR of the Ranchman’s 


Wool & Mohair Commission House 
of Ingram, Texas, announces No- 
vember 16 sale of warehouse accu- 
mulation of approximately 500,000 
pounds of fall mohair at 872 cents 
for kid hair. 

Mr. -Priour pointed out that this 
fall the mohair price held around 


73% cents to 75 cents during all of 
September and the first part of Oc- 
tober. Texas total mohair production 
this fall was approximately nine mil- 
lion pounds. Over half of this fall clip 
was sold by the first part of October 
at around the 75 cents mark. The 
market then climbed to 81% cents 
and all except about 24% million 
pounds was cleaned up. After the 
first of November the market started 
off at 82 cents and between there 
and a top of 86% cents on adult and 
$1.16¥%2 to $1.20 on kid hair. All 
Texas mohair being held by growers 
was sold out except the ¥2 million 
pounds at Ingram. The Ingram ac- 
cumulation was sold to two Boston 
firms, each receiving about half the 
tonnage, according to Mr. Priour. 


Earnest Woodward, one of the rep- 
resentatives of Emery, Russell & 
Goodrich, Inc., Boston wool mer- 
chants, is somewhat pessimistic re- 
garding the 1957 wool production 
for Texas. Mr. Woodward, who is 
one of Texas’ veteran wool buyers, 
figures that the eight months clip 
for next year will approximate five 
million pounds and that the twelve 
months wool clip will amount to 
something in the neighborhood of 
twenty-two or twenty-three million 
pounds. He declares that the fall clip 
next year will be good or bad accord- 
ing to the season. As for mohair, Mr. 
Woodward believes that the clip will 
be somewhere between eighteen and 
twenty million pounds — about the 
same as for this year. 
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A. A. Ensminger, Moran, Kansas, says that the commercial mineral mixture containing 
phenothiazine he is now feeding his cattle gives far better results than any mineral 
mixture he has fed in the past. 


Kansas Cattle Feeder Reports . 


Outstanding results from mineral mixture | 


containing Phenothiazine for worm control 


One of the largest cattle-feeding op- 
erations in eastern Kansas is owned 
and operated by A. A. Ensminger, on 
his farm of over 2,500 acres at Moran. 

Speaking of his experiences with 
mineral mixtures, Mr. Ensminger 
says, “I’ve fed carloads of mineral 
mixtures to thousands of head of cat- 
tle, but I’ve never found anything 
that gives one-half the results we get 
from the commercial mineral mixture 
containing phenothiazine I am pres- 
ently using.” 

Phenothiazine in mineral mixtures 
helps keep down worms and lets cat- 
tle get full nourishment from the feed 


they eat. Works equally well in feed, 
salt or mineral mixtures—and with 
dairy calves as well as beef cattle. 
Many manufacturers of feed and min-. 
erals now offer products containing 
phenothiazine. Ask your supplier for 
them. For free booklet on worm con- 
trol, write Du Pont, Room 2533-N, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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a ! Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. i 
«Alert . . . ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS 

i 3. Open face . . . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. a 
ii 4. led constituti HARDINESS, BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE 
«Excellent Mutton Form . WEIGHT MORE, SELL FOR MORE. 
= ill 
« American Suffolk Sheep Society 7 
MOSCOW, IDAHO in 


& Goat RAISER 


A Stool Needs 
Three Legs 


By H. M. BRIGGS 
Dean, University of Wyoming 
College of Agriculture 


A FAMOUS cattleman one said that 
livestock production was like a three- 
legged stool. One leg was breeding, 
one was feeding and the other was 
management. Without any of the 
three the stool would topple over. 
Maybe you wouldn’t think of sheep 
production as a stool, but it’s a good 
symbol of the business. 

The furniture maker has a goal of 
putting three legs under a board to 
make a useful article. Our goal 
should be to produce and market 
lambs and wool in a profitable and 
economical manner. In the first 
place, if the sheep business is not 
profitable those of us in production 
are just not interested. But a second 
consideration is that unless we are 
economical in our production and can 
sell at a price the consumer is will- 
ing to pay, he is not interested. Then 
we're out of business! 

Let’s assume we agree what our 
goal is in the sheep business—and 
we have three legs to hold it up. 
These legs of the stool have the same 
old names, but they have many im- 
provements. I refer to those three 
phases of production known as breed- 
ing, feeding, and management. 


Breeding Is the Start 

There is no doubt that breeding is 
a good place to start when we think 
in terms of producing better lambs 
and wool. Certainly we have an am- 
ple number of breeds in the United 
States to choose from. Probably there 
are too many. Our production pat- 
terns vary from section to section be- 
cause in some farming areas the in- 
come from the sheep business will 
be 80% from sale of lambs and only 
20% from sale of wool. In contrast, 
in the range states it may run over 
50% from the sale of wool and less 
than 50% from the sale of lambs. 
Certainly there is the type of breed- 
ing that can be logically selected for 
the production pattern most suited 
to a producing unit. It is foolhardy 


H. M. BRIGGS 


to attempt to use the wrong kind of 
sheep to do the job intended. Let's as- 
sume for a moment that you have se- 
lected a breed or a breeding program. 
Then what? 

There is certainly a world of dif- 
ference within the breeds. Without a 
doubt the biggest single factor in suc- 
cessful sheep production in most of 
the United States is the milk produc- 
tion of the ewe and the ability of the 
lambs to use that milk. We sell by 
the pound. The range lamb producer, 
the hot-house lamb producer, or the 
farm flock operator still sell their 
product across the scale. “Time” may 
allow sheep to grow but nothing sells 
like “milk bloom.” It is far better 
to have the kind of production po- 
tentials that help produce the right 
market weight in a short time than 
to drag out the production until the 
lamb has lost the milk fat. 

We shouldn’t forget that we keep 
sheep essentially for wool and lamb 
production. Some folks place great 
stress on fancy points, and these may 
lead to considerable personal satis- 


A QUALITY FLOCK 


PLANO 


Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson 


COLLIN COUNTY 


REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP 


Bred from selections of top 
flocks in the United States 
and England. 


TEXAS 
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Dont Drench Me 


Complete 


Block Minerals ©; 
with Phenothiazine 


for continued 


Meat and Wool Gains 


Worm infestation in sheep and pas- 
ture now comes under control without 
drenching. Flocks just worm them- 
selves; keep eating; gaining — no 
rounding up or dosing—a first time 
sweep at most. It’s the amazing 
Moor Man method with MoorMan’s 
Min-O-Phene*, the complete mineral 
block plus phenothiazine. Get full 
details today on greater time and 
trouble-saving, extra meat and wool 
rofits. Write or call about Min-O- 
hene NOW! 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MoorMan's 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Il. 


CALL TODAY 


Gordon H. Grote 


District Sales Manager 
Katemcy, Texas 


Clarence Bryant 


Blanket, Texas 


O. B. Dunn 


Del Rio, Texas 


C. W. Freeman 


Lampasas, Texas 


Coalby Galloway 


Rocksprings, Texas 


Theo Griffis 


Coleman, Texas 


Carl Grosser 


Boerne, Texas 


Frederick N. Grote 


Johnson City, Texas 


Carleton Kothmann 


Menard, Texas 


J. R. Kothmann 


oorMan MA 


Menard, Texas 


YOU CAN FULLY RELY 
UPON YOUR 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


Horfon,, Yagsy 
& Kenley 


RANCHES 
CITY PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


The Chadbourne Bldg. 
Phone 6734 


CHAMPION TEXAS TECH WOOL JUDGES 


With first place in the American Royal Livestock Exposition con- 
test at Kansas City already under their belts, Texas Tech’s wool 
judging team is looking for new competition this year. Left to 
right are Charles Probandt, San Angelo; Troy Dean Jones, 
Allison; Clarence Smith, Hale Center; Coach Ray C. Mowery, 
professor of animal husbandry; and Don Brothers, Paducah. 
Jones holds the plaque which he won as high man of the Kansas 
City meet, scoring 570 out of a possible 650 points. 


(Texas Tech Photo) 


faction, but most of them don’t help 
produce meat and fiber for competi- 
tive marketing. We shouldn't lose 
sight of the fact that sheep are in 
competition with meat-producing ani- 
mals, and wool is in competition with 
the vegetable and synthetic fibers. 


Meat and Wool From Feed 

After we have a type of breeding 
we need in a flock to do the kind of 
job that we have in mind, we must 
not forget the feeding. Fortunately, 
sheep are the easiest class of livestock 
to feed. If we don’t believe that, we 
can look at how they exist on ranges 
where other classes of livestock do 
not thrive, or we can look at the 
weeds and waste they eat on a farm 
where they are kept under confined 
conditions. No matter where sheep 
are kept the big essential is ample 
forage of a satisfactory quality. This 
can come from a pasture or from a 
range, and under feeding conditions 
can be supplied with a satisfactory 
quality of cured roughage or well 
preserved silage. Nature designed the 
sheep for forage consumption, and 
under profitable sheep production it 
is essential that we see that they get 
most of their feed from that source. 
When sheep are confined to dry lot 
or under conditions where pasture is 
not ample, they may need proper sup- 
plementation from the simple grains 
or mill feeds. Nothing fancy is re- 
quired for good sheep nutrition. 
When low protein rations are used a 
protein supplement is needed, and in 
areas where certain minerals are lack- 
ing, they should be added. Salt, of 
course, is always an essential. The 


main thing in feeding sheep is that 
we keep in mind getting the job of 
meat and wool production done so 
that it is profitable. The essentials 
are so easy but often neglected—as a 
result we don’t get production. 


Management Is Important 

Sheep management varies consid- 
erably depending upon the type of 
operation. The essential thing is that 
the person raising sheep think of it 
as a business and not as a side line 
of a few scavengers. Certainly it is 
true that sheep can use a lot of waste 
feed, but this again should not be 
happen-chance, but a designed part 
of an operation. We only have to look 
at the poultry industry to see that 
lack of proper care has led to the 
common farm flock, of a few years 
ago, passing out of the picture. The 
main thing in sheep management is 
to do the things that need to be done 
when they should be done. 

In any sheep operation we should 
not forget parasite and disease con- 
trol. Years ago parasites gave us a lot 
of trouble in certain sections of the 
country, but today they are usually 
easily controlled by modern treat- 
ments if these are given at the right 
time. Many sections of the country 
are dry enough that most internal 
parasites are not a problem, but even 
in those areas they experience con- 
siderably more trouble during years 
of favorable growth than they do 
when conditions are less ideal from 
the standpoint of feed. In much of 
the United States the better the feed, 
the more the parasite problem exists. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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| The 
rlwind Feeder 


FOR MINERAL AND SALT 


| FOR CATTLE OR SHEEP 


PORTABLE 

ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PROTECTED AGAINST 

| CORROSION 


Our many repeat customers prove that the 
Whirlwind Feeder is doing its job well. 


| STANDARD SIZE (for Mineral Feeding) 
$44.50 f.0.b. RALLS, TEXAS 


LARGE SIZE (for Creep and Salt Control 
Feeding) $59.50 f.o.b. RALLS, TEXAS 


(Cash with order or 4th down, remainder 
C.0.D. please) 


For more information see your local 
Feed Dealer or write 


COLLIER 
LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 
Box 896-N, RALLS, TEXAS 


SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 


Milk-Ice Cream 
Phone 6966 : 
322 Pulliam Street 


P. O. Box 992 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


al 


MMM 
NOTICE! 
AUCTION SALE 
DATE CHANGE 
EACH SATURDAY 
AT 11:00 A. M. 


The date for the sale has been 
changed to Saturday, one day only, 
until further notice! 


SouthwestLivestock 


_ Auction Company 
Phone 1810 Night 1757-W2 
UVALDE, TEXAS 
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Are You In The Sheep Business 


For Your Health? 
YOU ARE? 


Then go right on raising inferior sheep that produce inferior 


lambs and inferior wool! 


BUT 

IF You're In the Sheep Business to Make Money, 
NOW'S THE TIME TO SWITCH TO 

RAMBOUILLETS! 


RAMBOUILLETS produce more pounds of bet- 
ter quality lamb, more pounds of better quality 


wool, better ewe lambs for replacemen 
MORE NET INCOME! 


See the REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET breeders - - - attend 
the shows and sales - - - or write us for free illustrated booklet 
and list of breeders. 


Sheep Breeders Assn. 
2709 Sherwood Way 


San Angelo, Texas 


All West Texans Like to Eat at 
LITTLE MEXICO RESTAURANT 


‘Little Mexico Restauran 


O 
> 


Mexico! . ¢{Restau rant 


restaurant Little Mexico 


The best of Mexican food prepared by our famous 
Mexican chefs in our all-metal open kitchen 


Remember, for an enjoyable dinner — our El Sombrero Room 
and our Concho Banquet Room are West Texas’ nicest 
for parties and clubs. 


MEXICAN FOODS OUR SPECIALTY 
PREMIUM STEAKS — FRIED CHICKEN — SHRIMP 


San Angelo’s Most Exclusive 


Phone 7577 


San Angelc 


Ch 


OKLAHOMA SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
STILL GROWING 


THE CURRENT membership of the 
Oklahoma Sheep Breeders Association 
is now 80. This is the largest mem- 
bership to date. The following events 
will be sponsored or co-sponsored by 
the association in 1957: 

Lamb and Wool Show—Oklahoma 
City—April. 

State Shearing School—Stillwater 
—April. 

Sheep Day—Stillwater—July. 

Purebred Bred Ewe Show and Sale 
—Stillwater— December. 


SWEIKART MEMORIAL 
USES SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER 


AS A part of the Sweikart Memorial 
Award, the Bassett Lumber Co., 
Douglas, Arizona, has awarded sub- 
scriptions to ten 4-H Club members 
for the forthcoming year, according 
to James W. Little, Assistant County 
Agent at Douglas, Arizona. 4-H Club 
members who are recipients of the 
award include the following Arizona 
young people: Barbara and Doris 
Meek, Pearce; Christine and Charles 
Troller, Portal; Barbara Dale Mc- 
Neal; Judith Mayer, McNeal; Claude 


SHEEP & Goat RalIsER 


Mitchell, McNeal; Robert Price, Mc- 
Neal; Phillip and David Bond, Mc- 
Neal; Wiley Aker, San Simon; Jack 
Telles, Elfrida, and Marc Hayes, Por- 
tal. 


NEEDS THREE LEGS 


(Continued from page 29) 


External parasites are so easily con- 
trolled by modern methods of dip- 
ping or dusting they no longer need 
to be feared. Fortunately sheep are 
not bothered by many diseases, and 
good management can handle most 
of them. 

One of the most important things 
in management is getting the fin- 
ished product of lamb and wool on 
the market to the best advantage. 
They are the products the sheepman 
has to sell. Our markets have highs 
and lows. Management is the leg 
that helps us hit the peaks and miss 
the valleys. 

When sheep production is closely 
examined we always find that the 
important items in determining suc- 
cess can be found in breeding, feed- 
ing, and management. Certainly they 
are the legs that hold the production 
stool upright and lead to profitable 
and economical production of lambs 
and wool. 


CHAMPION C TYPE SAL 


ES BUCK 


Brooks Sweeten, Rocksprings, is shown here holding one of the 
fine animals of the summer sale of Angora bucks held at Kerrville 
in August. 
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Texas Markets 
Year’s Smallest Run 


SHEEP AND lamb marketings in 
Texas during November were the 
smallest of any month this year, re- 
ports the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice. 

Although lighter receipts are nor- 
mal for this time of year, November's 
small run also reflected an earlier 
movement of lambs to market due to 
dry ranges and pastures in most of 
Texas’ important sheep raising coun- 
try. 

AMS’s November 1 Lamb Feeding 
Situation indicated that sheep and 
lambs feeding in Texas this winter 
will drop sharply, even though the 
1956 lamb crop was about the same 
as in 1955. 

A large number of lambs, however, 
were moved into the Panhandle for 
feeding on irrigated sorghum stubble 
or dry land sorghums that were not 
combined. But AMS expects most of 
these lambs to go into feedlots for 
finishing, with many probably to 
move farther north. Some late lambs, 
on the other hand, were diverted to 
southern states east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Arrivals of sheep and lambs at 
Ft. Worth and San Antonio during 
November 1 to 20 totaled only about 
26,700 head — 52% less than the 
same 20 days the month before. How- 
ever, the run was still about 28% 
larger than a year earlier. 

At Ft. Worth, lambs comprised 
barely 75% of the month’s supply, 
with a large percentage of these being 
shorn. The rest of the run was made 
up mostly of old ewes and a few 
yearlings. 

San Antonio, meanwhile, found 
both shorn and wooled lambs in rath- 
er small supply throughout the pe- 
tiod, particularly wooled lambs. Ewes 
comprised the largest single contin- 
gent, but a few yearlings and aged 
wethers also arrived. 

Although supplies of lambs were 
not excessive, packers usually were 
bearish and prices followed a down- 
ward trend in sympathy with declines 
at other markets and a mostly 2c per 
Ib. lower dressed lamb trade at whole- 
sale meat centers. 

The loss was more evident at Ft. 
Worth where wooled lamb prices 


around November 20 looked 50c to 
$1 per cwt. lower than October's 
close. Shorn offerings were off as 
much as $1.50. AMS found it more 
difficult to determine the exact de- 
cline at San Antonio due to the lack 
of comparable grades on which to 
base net changes for the month. 

Good and choice wooled and shorn 
slaughter lambs brought the same 
price—$18 to $19 per cwt.—at Ft. 
Worth, while cull and utility offer- 
ings turned at $12 to $16. San An- 
tonio priced a few utility and good 
wooled lambs at $17, while good and 
choice No. 2 pelt lots rated $18. 

Yearlings were poorly tested at 
both markets, but Ft. Worth quoted 
utility grades steady for the month at 
$14. San Antonio sold utility to low- 
good yearling and aged wethers at 
$11 to $13. 

Smaller supplies of slaughter ewes 
found broader demand and _ higher 
prices at both Texas stockyards dur- 
ing November. The upturn amounted 
to $1.25 per cwt. at San Antonio and 
ranged from 25c to $1.50 at Ft. 
Worth. Cull to utility grades cleared 
Ft. Worth around November 20 at 
$5.50 to $6, while San Antonio buy- 
ers paid $4.75 for cull grades. 

Stocker and feeder lambs uncov- 
ered broader outlets following mid- 
month rains, especially in the San 
Antonio area. Prices showed the 
sharpest gain in the San Antonio ter- 
ritory, too, advancing around $1 to 
$2.50 for the month, while Ft. 
Worth posted a steady to 50c higher 
trade. 

Good and choice feeder lambs left 
San Antonio on the way back to the 
country at $14 to $15, with some 
medium lots sorted off at $12. Ft. 
Worth saw stocker and feeder lambs 
clear in a spread of $12.50 to $17. 

Shipments of an estimated 6,000 
goats to San Antonio’s stockyards dur- 
ing November 1-20 were the smallest 
in six months, indicating the windup 
of the fall shearing season. Receipts 
fell 36% below the same 20-day pe- 
riod the month before, but still stood 
about 15% above a year earlier. 

Slaughter classes comprised the 
bulk of receipts at most sessions, as 
stocker goats were poorly tested. 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially — 
sg to discuss your Loan problems with 

s. We can give you immediate, personal 
without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


IVESTOCK 
OANS 


JOHN S. BROWN, Pres. 
JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 


Pricewise, the Alamo City had a 
steady goat market during November. 
Most Spanish type and shorn Angora 
slaughter goats brought $5.50 per 
cwt., with a few sales to small city 
butchers reaching $6. Kids bulked at 
$3.75 to $4 per head. Late month 
stocker sales were almost nil. 

Looking at the rest of the Texas 
livestock picture, AMS found a high- 
er trend in hog and dressed pork 
prices during November. Butcher 
hogs ended up 25c per cwt. above Oc- 
tober’s finish at Ft. Worth and steady 
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to 50c higher at San Antonio. Sows 
wound up steady to 25c¢ lower at Ft. 
Worth, but were 50c to as much as 
$2.50 higher at San Antonio. 
Closing sales of mixed U. S. No. 
1 to 3 grade medium weight barrows 
and gilts bulked at $15.25 and 
$15.50 at Ft. Worth and $15 at San 
Antonio. Sows returned $13 to $14 
at Ft. Worth and $12 to $13.50 at 
San Antonio. 
Except for a steady market on 
bulls, Texas cattle sales followed a 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Cc. ALLEN 
Vice-President 


strength and friendliness. 


Cc. C. MARRETT 
Sec’y.-Treas. 


EMERY CANTEY 
Vice-President 


1956 


Time Tried, Seasoned Salesmanship 


Complete in All Departments — Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 
OUR SLOGAN: To build a business that will never know completion; 


create a personality that will always be known for fairness, honesty, 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


FORT WORTH 


PLEAS RYAN — Cattle 
BEN LOTSPEICH — Cattle 
BILL FEW — Cattle 


EVERETT COOPER — Sheep and Hogs 
GEO. JONES — Sheep and Hogs 
DAN DAGLEY — Sheep and Hogs 


to efficiently serve every person with whom we have relations, to 5 


Watch your sheep checks grow 
when you eliminate needless mar- 
ket expense. Sell at Fort Worth 
and get ALL they bring! 


"YOUR LOGICAL MARKET IS 


FORT WORTH 


BIGGER BECAUSE IT’S BETTER! 


Sell Where There Is A Constant Demand 


sell at Fort Worth. 


The “TOPS” find buyers ting one parti 

competition among buyers wanting that class. 
At Fort Worth there is a constant demand for your “TOPS” 
animal in the load sells on its merit and brings full market value. 


The extra proceeds you get because of this broad demand all down the line for every 
type or kind of animal means better returns to you on your livestock each time you 


Ship ’em All To 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a.m., 9:35 a.m. and 2:06 p.m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a.m. and 12:15 p. m. 


kind. The “CULLS” also find keen 


or “CULLS” as every 
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LUCK IS GOOD 


JENSEN 


IS BETTER! 


Some folks think a rabbit’s foot 
is lucky—but think what must 
have happened to the rabbit! 
Yep, luck is good to have, but 
if you've got a well and need a 
dependable source of water, a 


JENSEN JACK is more reli- 
able! Decide now to quit trust- 
ing to luck with haphazard 
equipment and install a faith- 
ful JENSEN JACK. It’ll pump 
water when you want it, as long 
as you want it, at the least pos- | 
sible cost! Make this your 
lucky day—write us for the 
facts about JENSEN JACKS. 


END STUFFING BOX 
TROUBLE 


Jensen’s Self-Adjusting 
Stuffing Box stops loss 
of water . . . easier to 
repack . . . lasts longer. 


JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 
1008 Fourteenth Street 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


TOP LAMB GRADERS 


This team from Texas A. & M. College took top honors in the 
lamb grading division of the intercollegiate meet judging contest 
at the American Royal Live Stock Show in Kansas City. Left to 
right are team members Kermit Wahrmund, Fredericksburg, 
Texas; David Terry, Canton, Texas; and J. M. Lebo, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, with their coach, Professor G. T. King. Wahrmund 
tied with Martin Swingle, of the University of Illinois, for top 


individual honors in the lamb grading division. 


In the entire 


contest, which is sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, the Texas A. & M. team placed fifth in a field of 16 agri- 
cultural colleges. Lebo ranked eighth individually in the overall 
contest. Forty-eight students participated in the competition. 


SHORN LAMBS GAIN 


MORE AT LESS COST 


IF FEEDER lambs are shorn before 
winter sets in, they will bring better 
returns than unshorn lambs, accord- 
ing to Verne Cooper of the Colorado 
A. & M. Experiment Station. In tests 
last winter a long clip was given to 
five lots of lambs and one group was 
left unshorn. The shorn lambs not 
only made a more economical gain 
on a standard ration than the unshorn 
lambs, but they grew back a 2-inch 
fleece making them eligible for an 
incentive payment on their weight as 
well as on the wool. Cooper reports 
that when the lambs were shipped to 
market in March, the shorn lambs 
brought $18.75 compared with 
$18.50 for the unshorn because some 
of the latter lacked finish. The shorn 
lambs gained .32 pound per day com- 
pared with .27 pound average daily 
gain for the unshorn and feed costs 
for the shorn lambs showed an ad- 
vantage of $2.10 per hundredweight 
of gain. 


AT THE SHREVEPORT 
SHOW 
ARMENTROUT AND DONLEY of 


Missouri and Plano, Texas, won the 
lion’s share of awards at the Shreve- 
port sheep show this fall, winning all 
championships in the Hampshire 
show. 

Tom Hinton of Keller made a sim- 
ilar performance in the Suffolk show. 


Championship honors went to Du- 
ron Howard of Byars, Oklahoma, and 
Walter Stelzig, Jr., Schulenberg, in 
the Southdown division. Aime Frank 
Real of Kerrville, Texas, placed high 
in the Southdown show. 


SELLS BUCK 


JOHN WARD, Angora goat breeder 
of Sutton County, reports that he sold 
and delivered by air an Angora buck. 
The sale was made through an ad in 
this magazine. 

“It’s a good advertising medium— 
I believe in it,” says Ward. 


San Angelo’s newest hotel 
Ranch guests will enjoy extra conveniences 
found in this modern hotel 
Single Rooms $4.00 up 
Completely Air Conditioned 
Fine Foods Moderately Priced’’ 
Dining Room — Coffee Shop 
Free Parking in Garage for Dining Room Guests 
Under the management of ROY O. BEVERLY 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


Here's the answer 
to high Feeding 


| 


ITA WAY 


VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin 


FORTIFIER 


to enrich and balance 
your feeds 


VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin 


YESUPPLEMENT 


for year ‘round free choice 
posture “Fortification” 


Users’ Report... 
* BETTER FEED CONVERSION 
. cutting feeding costs! 
* BIGGER CALF-LAMB-PIG CROPS 


. cutting production costs! 


* BETTER UTILIZATION OF 
GRASSES and ROUGHAGES 


. + cutting maintenance costs! 


FASTER GROWTH- 
MORE PROFITS 


IT’S THE 
PATENTED PROCESS 
That Makes The Difference! 


U. S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702 


TART TODAY .. 


. USING VIT-A-WAY 


at OUR DEALERS OR WRITE: 
VIT-A-WAY Inc. 


P. O. BOX 2106 WORTH, TEXAS 


COSTS SO LITTLE... 
DOES SO MUCH! 


PROTECT YOUR 
LIVESTOCK 


It’s important your stock have [Adams 
| water when they want it. For a | gLacx 
| dependable supply equip your Adams 
| pumps with ADAMS PUMP puRO 
| LEATHERS. Exclusive waterproof- Adams 
ing and uniform thickness pre- | BULLDOG 
vents leakage and waste. High Adams 
quality insures long-lasting serv- DURABLE 


ice. All sizes. At your Hardware 
Dealer’s or all wholesale jobbers. 


C.F. ADAMS, Inc. 
420 So. Lake St. Fort Worth, Texas 


FOR FREE“GET ACQUARNTED? 
OF AMERICA'S TOP 

LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 
AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
NO SALESMAN WiLL] 410 E WEATHERFORD 


| FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Outdoor Notes TENTH ANNUAL 


By JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


Strange Animal Fight 


A BIOLOGIST for the Texas Game 
and Fish Commission, H. C. Hahn, 
told me about one of the most amaz- 
ing fights he had ever witnessed—a 
rat vs. snake fight. The epic struggle 
took place on the Frank Geistweidt 
ranch, about 26 miles south of Ma- 
son, Texas. 

Hahn was watching deer grazing 
on the ranch when he glanced around 
to see a five-foot racer snake crawling 
up a mesquite tree with a squealing 
rat in its mouth. A second rat ran up 
the tree trunk and attacked the snake 
when it was about four feet above the 
ground. 

The rat bit the snake five or six 
times on the dorsal side in the middle 
of the body. The snake tried to cross 
to another limb with the rat still in 
his mouth, but failed to make it. 

The rat on his back just dug in 
deeper and hung on. Finally, the 
ake dropped the rat in its mouth. 
The second rat turned the snake 
loose, jumped to the ground and ran 
off with rat No. 1. The snake crawled 
down the tree trunk and disappeared 
in the opposite direction—still hun- 
gry! The battle took just one minute 
according to Hahn’s watch. 


Devoted Wife 


Last deer season a fellow in Ten- 
nessee hit the dust when a high-pow- 
ered slug whined over his head. He 
lay tight until a red-coated female 
rushed up and asked breathlessly if 
he was hurt. 

“Really, I’m awfully sorry,” she 
admitted. “I thought you were my 
husband!” 


Catfish Bait 


Fishing for catfish is a favorite 
sport. But the bait situation is con- 
stantly giving fishermen fits. If you 
want to whip up something catfish 
can’t resist, bend your good ear to the 
wind and listen: 

Mix 1 cup of flour, 1 cup corn 
meal and 10 tablespoonsful of thick 
molasses. Stir into stiff dough and 
roll into bait balls. Drop into boiling 
water. Boil ten minutes. Remove and 
drop into cold water. This is a sweet- 
tooth catfish bait, and it stays on the 
hook. Your skillet will smell catfishy 
if you give this bait a real try. 


Small Story 


The opossum is not very well de- 
veloped when born. Some idea of 
their size at this stage is indicated by 
the fact that an ordinary teaspoon 
will accommodate a litter of eighteen 
newborn babies with a little room to 
spare. Those who may doubt the au- 
thenticity of this statement may refer 
to a picture in the August, 1930, is- 
sue of Nature Magazine wherein 
there appeared a picture showing a 
teaspoon containing eighteen tiny 
possums. 


Johnson’s Line for ‘57 


The Johnson Motor boys can’t be 
satisfied. They turn out a line we 
think can’t be improved upon, we're 
plumb satisfied, happy and _ braggy 
over our Johnson — then they an- 
nounce their new models and im- 
provements over what we thought 
was perfect! 

Bigger horsepower, a peak-charge 
generator for the biggest electric- 
starting outboards in the line, and an 
end to shear-pin troubles are among 
developments for their 1957 models. 

There are two new motors — 35 


h.p. and 18 h.p.—that replace the Co n Cc h oO a e refo rd 
starting models. Ass tT 
Rounding out the 1957 Johnson OCcIGc ion 
horsepower. 
to an automatic compression-relief SHOW 9:00 A.M.; SALE 1:00 P.M. 
note that automatic slip-clutch has 
size have full silencing equipment, 


’°30 and the '15. Both motors will be 
built in manual as well as electric- 
line of nine motors in six power sizes 
are engines of 10, 7¥2, and 3 A 4 
Pull-cord starting on the new 35 
~ JANUARY 3, 1957 
system. 
Big-motor owners will be glad to [| SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
been applied to all Johnson outboards | 
—no more shear-pin replacements! 
All Johnson outboards above 3-h.p. 
includi bber - d hi 
attachment of remote controls. 


It’s a great line! For full details | Sale Will Be Held in New Cattle barn at Fair Grounds 
a Motors, Waukegan, Some of West Texas’ Best-Bred Herefords Ready for Service 
For Catalog or Information 
Fish Jubilee E. S. HYMAN, Secretary 
Fishermen along the coast of Ala- Box 804. Sen Anaeio 
bama say that a “jubilee” occurs when ’ 9g 


- from the — and fresh water SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
rom a river meet. 
When this happens, fish come up Leland Wallace, Big 
into shallow water, and residents rush Heston McBride, Blanket Lib. Wallace & Son, Senore 
i i McBride Brothers, et . HM ster, ng 

out to scoop them up with their | Charlie Creighton, Big. Spring Dr. T. D. Young, Sweetwater 
hands, nets, or anything available. | R. S. & Edward Cumbie, Bronte J. ‘Paul Turner, Sweetwater 
One fisherman reports catching 75 | X. B. Cox, Jv, Sen Angele 

C. Routh, Ball Cox & Meinnis, Byrds 
flounders during a jubilee this Wimberly, San Angelo 
summer while others scooped up bas- Price Turner, Best Ray Gamble, Blanket 


kets full of carp and shrimp along a 
mile of beach. 


What's Cookin’, Doc? 


JET AGE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Wool and Mohair by Truck Direct to i 
BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND BY 


QUERNER TRUCK LINES 


A COMPACT, CHEAPER OPERATION .. . 


RATE REDUCTION TO GROWER 
TIME SAVER TO WAREHOUSES 
% BALED AND CLOCK-LOADED OPERATIONS 


For Rates and Service Call— 


i 


| 
| Troy Williams, Ozona Howard and Ruth Wilson, Brownwood 
} 
} 


The squirrel season will be open | 
in most states when you read this. 
Unless you have collaborated with the 
little fellows on a Brunswick stew— 
chum, you “ain’t never ate no” squir- 
rel dish yet! It’s done this way: 

One small can corn (6 ears); 1 
pint lima beans; 4 potatoes; 1 onion; 
1 qt. sliced tomatoes; 3 teaspoons su- 
gar; ¥2 lb. butter; 1 tablespoon salt; 
1 teaspoon pepper. 

Clean squirrels (two or three of 
them) and cut into pieces. To four 
qts. of boiling water, add salt, minced 
onion, beans, corn, potatoes, squir- 
rels and pepper. Cover and simmer 


for two hours. Add sugar and toma- 4 CA 7-2277 

toes. Simmer an additional hour. Add = 4131-33 Austin Street San Antonio, Texas 
butter, simmer 10 minutes, bring to = - 

boil, remove from fire. Add salt and — “QUICKER BY QUERNER 


RANGH LOANS 


PROMPT SERVICE AT LOW RATE OF INTEREST... LIBERAL OPTIONS 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


WESTBROOK-COLE CO., LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 
McBURNETT BUILDING, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
E. PAUL DAGUE, MANAGER 


211 FIELDS & LEWIS BUILDING, LUBBOCK, TEXAS—2109 AVENUE Q 
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GROWERS HAVE BIG STAKE IN THE... 


Work the American 


heep Producers 


By J. M. Casey) JONES 
Executive Secretary 


Merino Sheep 


try them for their 
hardiness, long life, and 
wool production 


For descriptive literature and breeders’ list, write 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


Chas. M. Swart, Secretary-Treasurer 
4000 Water Street Wheeling, West Virginia 


Gray Trailer Co., Inc. San Angelo 


CUSTOM BUILT HORSE AND STOCK TRAILERS 
REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 


== GRINDING 
SERVICE 
— 
NOW 


AVAILABLE 


DIRECTORS: TED HARRIS, WALTON POAGE, 
LOUIS POWERS, STEVE STEPHENSON 
ROYAL HART, President BILL HOLDEN, Gen. Manager 


Our Address—105 Allen Street Our Phone-—3719 


Write for Information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary Route 1, Burnet, Texas 


SSMS 


ouncil 


THINGS ARE looking up for the 
sheep raiser in the United States as 
results of promotion and advertising 
of lamb and wool show encouraging 
results. In less than a year of active 
promotion of lamb and wool, the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
is receiving reports of increased de- 
mand for the sheepman’s products. 

Increased demand for lamb and 
wool will depend to a great extent on 
the cooperation of sheepmen through- 
out the country in producing quality 
products that will make consumers 
buy them again and again. Finding 
new markets and new customers will 
not solve the problem of making sheep 
raising more profitable unless the 
sheepman produces the products the 
consumers want and are sold on the 
products themselves. 


The Grower Nourishes 
Prejudice Too! 

The following is lifted from the 
report of our home economist report- 
ing on the results of the ASPC booth 
at the Texas State Fair recently held 
in Dallas: 

“The fact that completely stumped 
me was the fanatic prejudice of the 
people that produce the sheep—the 
ranchmen and families. The majority 
of these people (men and women) 
made an arc from the booth avoiding 
the recipes—and if by chance they 
got hold of one of the recipe leaflets, 
as soon as they realized that it was on 
lamb, the leaflet was dropped as if it 
burned their fingers. It was amazing. 
I engaged as many in conversation as 
1 could to get their point of view and 
invariably got the same answer: 
“Lady, we RAISE it but we do not 
EAT it.” They would stop and look 
at the pictures and then say that they 
WISHED that lamb tasted as good as 
those pictures looked. Then, in the 
next breath they would say that they 
hoped that we would sell a lot!” 

As always, there were some excep- 
tions to the attitude expressed above. 
For example, T. R. Hinton, Keller, 
Texas “seemed quite pleased with the 
booth and said that the Council was 
doing a wonderful job and to please 
continue.” 

Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas, “was 
so very interested and all of his com- 
ments were in appreciation of the 
publicity.” 


The Council 

The ASPC was created on Septem- 
ber 12, 1955, under Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act of 1954. Sec- 
tion 708 of the act provides that a 
deduction may be made from the 
sheep growers’ incentive payments on 
shorn wool for the purpose of pro- 
moting lamb and wool. Wool grow- 
ers throughout the country approved 
this action in a national referendum 
in August of 1955. 


The American Sheep Producers 
Council is not a government agency, 


SHeep & RaIsER 


but the Department of Agriculture 
does give valuable assistance to the 
council by making the deductions 
from wool incentive payments and 
transferring them to the ASPC. The 
Secretary of Agriculture also approves 
the budgets and audits the accounts 
of the ASPC. 

In this connection the Sheep and 
Goat Raiser has quite a complete de- 
tailed breakdown of the budgets for 
fiscal year 1956-57 in a previous 
issue. 


Nearly 3 Million Dollars 
For Promotion 

Deductions for promotion of lamb 
and wool will amount to approxi- 
mately $2,900,000 for the fiscal 
year. That amount was deducted from 
incentive payments which totaled 
about $55,000,000 on the 1955 wool 
clip. 

With the usual growing pains, the 
ASPC launched its promotion and ad- 
vertising of lamb and wool early in 
1956 with test promotion drives in 
Denver, Birmingham and Los An- 
geles. 


Results Provo It Can Be Done 

These lamb test promotion efforts 
left no doubt that lamb could be mer- 
chandised and sold at a profit to all 
segments of the sheep industry, from 
producer to retailer. In Denver, for 
example, lamb consumption rose to 
102 pounds per capita compared to 
the previous average of 442 pounds. 
Since the intensive promotion effort, 
lamb consumption in Denver has lev- 
eled off to approximately double the 
previous consumption rate. 

Each promotion is backed up with 
months of painstaking groundwork 
by lamb field promotion men. Con- 
tacts are made in every field of the 
trade from packers and processors to 
retailers and the press giving them 
information on the promotion effort 
so that they can take full advantage 
of it with their own advertising pro- 
gram. 

In addition, the ASPC’s consumer 
service department does on-the-spot 
contact work with home economists, 
dietitians, and food editors for ra- 
dio, television and newspapers. This 
phase of the operation is intended to 
thoroughly acquaint the consumer 
with lesser known lamb cuts and 
their preparation, to generate interest 
among housewives to serve lamb for 
their families. 


Texas Markets 


(Continued from page 31) 


downward trend during the month. 
Continued liberal marketings and 
lower fresh beef prices were the ma- 
jor weakening influences. 

Prices looked mostly 50c lower 
throughout the list at San Antonio, 
with some stocker and feeder cattle 
and calves off as much as $1 for the 
month. Ft. Worth, however, posted 
a 50c to $1 and $1.50 lower mar- 
ket, with the top price on steers as 
much as $2.50 below the October 
close. November 20 sales of good and 
choice steers earned $16.50 to 
$21.50 per cwt. at Ft. Worth. Stand- 
ard and good lots took $14.50 to 
$18 at San Antonio. 
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This groundwork provides a firm 
foundation for the start of consumer 
advertising in newspapers, radio and 
television, depending upon which 
media offers the best coverage at the 
most economical price. The intensive 
program continues from six to eight 
weeks, and is followed by advertising 
on a reduced scale to maintain con- 
sumer interest in lamb the year 
round. 


The entire lamb promotion effort 
is directed toward these goals: To 
build a year-round demand for lamb; 
a complete carcass demand for lamb, 
and _a nationwide demand for lamb. 


Wool Promotion 


Promotion of wool does not present 
the many problems connected to lamb 
promotion, yet this wonder fiber of 
nature has had severe competition 
from synthetic fibers in the past few 
years. To counteract this inroad on 
wool sales, the ASPC in cooperation 
with various wool organizations, is 
staging one of the greatest wool ad- 
vertising programs ever conducted. 
The ASPC is fortunate in having 
well-established wool promotion or- 
ganizations to help in the campaign, 
such as the American Wool Council 
and the Wool Bureau, Woolknit As- 
sociates, the National Wool Growers 
Auxiliary and others. 

Wool advertising is used in many 
of the leading national magazines to 
encourage the use of wool in cloth- 
ing and fabrics. 

Since the national advertising pro- 
gram for wool was launched two 
years ago, per capita consumption of 
apparel wool in the U. S. has in- 
creased 12 percent with total mill 
consumption of apparel wool up 
17%. 

In the first half of 1956, per cap- 
ita consumption of wool raised 1042 
percent over the first six months of 
1955—as compared to 2% percent 
rise for cotton and an 1142 percent 


Work of The Women’s Auxiliary 


By MRS. O. T. EVANS 
Membership Chairman, 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary 


WE THOUGHT you might be inter- 
ested in what the ladies of the Wool 
Growers Auxiliary are doing. 

Of course, our main objective is 
working to promote the use of wool 
and lamb. But along with the work, 
we are enjoying getting together and 
making friends, which makes the 
work we are doing more interesting. 

Through our National Lamb Pro- 
motion Chairman, Mrs. Delbert Chip- 
man, of Utah, an intensive promo- 
tion of “Lamburgers” throughout the 
states, especially in Washington, is 
being promoted. We are also plan- 
ning a Recipe Book of dishes made 
of lamb. Then the use of lamb in 
school lunches is being worked out. 

The “MAKE IT YOURSELF 
WITH WOOL” Sewing Contest for 


decline for man-made fibers. Wool 
now has underway the largest ad- 
vertising program in the history of 
the industry. 

It is becoming more and more clear 
that the biggest job facing the sheep 
industry in creating demand for lamb 
and wool is one of education. Appar- 
ently this job of education is with 
all segments of the industry, includ- 
ing the producer. 

The American sheep growers are 
on the go with their own self-help 
program generated through the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. But, 
it takes more than dough to make it 
go! It takes the loyalty and coopera- 
tion of every one in the industry to 
have enough pride in the business 
to properly prepare and market qual- 
ity products . . . quality lambs and 
quality wool. 


girls, conducted now in fifteen states 
and being extended to more states 
each year, is a two-fold program for 
publicity and education, besides being 
a Youth Program. It is very favorably 
accepted by the schools and 4-H 
Clubs. Many large companies such as 
Woolworth Co., Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., J] & P Coats Thread Co., 
and woolen mills are cooperating in 
this. It has given favorable psycholog- 
ical reaction on the public. 


- 


In Texas, the Auxiliary sponsors a 
“MISS WOOL” contest, choosing a 
beautiful girl to model garments made 
of wool before large groups of manu- 
facturers and at public gatherings. 


With the extensive promotion and 
advertising of synthetic materials, we 
feel it is high time the buying public 
should be educated, through every 
channel, to the fact that there is no 
substitute for wool. 


If you would like to help us in 
these projects with your dues, ideas 
and work, we would like to hear from 
you. Write to me and I will have the 
proper person in your state contact 
you. Don’t put it off. We are waiting 
to get your reply and to hear about 
your ideas. 


FIRST PLACE B TYPE DOE 


Charles Chaney, Utopia, is shown here with his first place B type 
doe of the Texas Angora Goat Raisers Association sale at Kerrville 


this summer. 


GENE NEWMAN 


CUBING 


418 N. RANDOLPH 


"NEWMAN FEED MILL | 


“IF YOU CARE ENOUGH TO USE THE VERY BEST” 
SERVING THE WOOL INDUSTRY OF WEST TEXAS 


NEWMAN FEED MILL 


MIXING 


@ FEED MANUFACTURING 


® WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


JOHN BONNER 


® GRINDING 


DIAL 21975 
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Total Prizes 


and Premiums. 


Livestock and Horse 


Show Premiu 


ms . 


. . $86,000 
... .- $55,500 


Premiums for: 
BEEF e DAIRY CATTLE e GOATS 
SHEEP e HORSES e RABBITS 


STATEWIDE 


WOOL and MOHAIR SHOW 


PRIZE DIVISIO 


Herefords 

Polled Herefords 
Aberdeen Angus 
Brahmans 
Charbray 
Charollaise 
Shorthorns 
Santa Gertrudis 
Brangus 
Milking Shorthorns 
Jerseys 


Holsteins 
Cheviots 2nd International 
Corriedales Appaloosa Horse Show 
Rambovillets 
See EVERETT COLBORN’S 
on s 
Suffolks WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Hampshires RODEO 
15 PERFORMANCES 
gora Goats 
(type B & C) 
» $2.00 For Premium List: 
00 nds) W. L. Jones, Sec.-Mgr., 
P. O. Box 1746 
e @ N San Antonio 6, Texas 
cit tickets NOW 


NS: 


OPEN and BOYS’ SHOWS 
® Fat Steers © Fat Lambs 
JUNIOR LIVESTOCK SHOW FOR 

Dairy Heifers Rambouillets 
Delaine Merinos © Angora Goats 
Cutting Horse Contest 
Calf Scramble © Rabbit Show 
Grass Judging 
® Quarter Horse Show 

LIVESTOCK ENTRIES 

CLOSE DEC. 15, 1956 


HORSE ENTRIES 
CLOSE FEB. 1, 1957 


FOX TAMIL 
JOHNSON 
OBJIECTS 


I DISREMEMBER just when this 
drouth started, but I do know of tin 
cans throwed out by the road seven 
years ago and they ain't got a speck 
of rust on ‘em, yet. 


Doctors used to caution us not to 
get our feet wet. Nowadays the only 
way we could get ‘em wet would be 
to wash ’em in the stock water and 
we sure ain’t gonna be that reckless. 

* * 

Well, I dunno as its strange that 
so many deer hunters get mistook for 
deer. They sure don’t look like hunt- 
ers. 

* * * 

Quag Tofer says if it was as much 
trouble to keep a field mowed as to 
keep a lawn mowed, he'd get outa the 
hay business quick. He figgers he’s 
lucky to have so many spotted ayfids 
to help him with his alfalfa. 

* * 


Everbody gets lied about but no- 
body gets lied about by experts till 
he runs for office. 


Agriculture Dept. says the way 
people is increasin’ faster’n cows, this 
country’s gonna short of milk 
some day. Maybe so, but somehow it 
don’t seem to me like the increase is 


the milk-drinkin’ kind. 
* * 


Doctors say farm folks ain’t as 
healthy as they used to be. Comparin’ 
the prices they get with what's 
charged at the store — that’s what 
makes ’em sick. 

* * 

These poll takers could find out a 
lot quicker what people think if they 
didn’t waste so much time on people 
that never think. 


Mrs. Gabe Horsfall says she has 
learnt her family not to be litterbugs 
and scatter trash along the highway. 
They bring it home and scatter it 
around the house. 

* 

My niece, Deliria, says her new 
boyfriend is rich but he ain’t got no 
other qualities that would make him 
a good husband. That’s enough for 
Deliria, though. 

Quite an argiment in this com- 
munity over whether to buy a new 
school bus. Some say as how the old 
one was good enough for them and 
it's good enough for their grand- 
childern, but they gotta own up that 
it’s gettin’ plumb hard to buy Moddle 
T parts. 


SHeer & RAISER 


The cheerin’ section at Hardscrab- 
ble High has broke up till football 
and basketball is over. Maybe some 
of our teams will come up with some- 
thin’ to cheer about in horseshoe 
pitchin’ season. 

* * 

Adlie is for stoppin’ the draft, but 
I sure ain’t. If it wasn’t for them army 
doctors we’d never have knowed for 
sure that six of us Johnsons was loco 
enough to rate free room and board 
at the assilum. 

When a man and his wife gets 
into an argument, she has the last 
word if she has to shoot ‘im and put 
it on his toomstone. 

* 

We'd be right back to hoss and 
buggy days in these parts if hosses 
could live on gin trash and cars 
would run on cottonseed oil. 


Our neighbor metrollopus of Abi- 
lene is up to one super-market for 
evry toate. But Santone ain’t stop- 
pin there. She aims at one shoppin’ 
center for evry person that lives there 
reglar, and extries for the toorists. 


Squawberry Flat is about the 
cheapest place there is for the Weath- 
er Buro to opperate. A complete sta- 
tion can be set up here with no gages 
to measure rain nor humiddity. 


This talk about how it takes com- 
plicated masheens to do the work of 
men, it just gets a laff from our 
Squawberry Flat wimmen. They say 
a masheen as simple as a hoe handle 
could do the work of any ten men 
around here. 

* * 

Well, why not the four-day week? 
Seems like that oughta be plenty time 
to rest up from the other three days. 


Yep, the new cars is bigger and 
longer and swifter. The payments is 
bigger too, and they seem to come 
swifter, and it’s longer till the last 
one is outa the way. | 


It just ain’t called for, the way 
these smart allicks keep callin’ me 
“Ol Man Johnson.” Maybe I have 
got a couple of gray hairs but my 
first great-great grandchild is only 
six. 

* * * 

No, sirree! I ain’t such a unpatri- 
ottick crook as to dodge my taxes. 
Ain’t smart enough, neither. 

* 


The Rooshans say it’s a dang lie 
that most everbody in this country has 
got a car and spends most of his time 
drivin’ it 90 miles an hour. First nice 
thing the Rooshans ever said about 
America, and they’re wrong as usual. 


Hate to be a killjoy again, but the 
ain’t many weeks of peace left till 
that long, hard shoppin’ chore you're 
gonna do on Dec. 24. 


Fear Ye: 


MEASURES UP TO WOOL 


1612 Grierson 


605 S. Solano 


COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


222 SUMMER STREET : BOSTON 10, MASS. 


TEXAS BUYER AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO. ALLISON 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JOE SKINNER 


Phone 22698 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


0! 
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Lamb Feeding Situation 
November 1956 


THE NUMBER of sheep and lambs 
to be fed for the winter and early 
spring market is expected to be larger 
an last year but slightly below the 
level of the 1954-55 season, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board. The 
number to be fed in the Corn Belt is 
expected to be up sharply. Sheep and 
lamb feeding operations in the West- 
ern States are expected to show a 
moderate decline ‘i the relatively 
high level of last season, but a few 
sections will show some increase. 


The 1956 lamb crop was 1 percent 
larger than in 1955, with most of the 
increase in the Native States. The 
lamb crop in the 11 Western States, 
South Dakota and Texas was about 
the same as in 1955. Sheep and lamb 
slaughter for July through September 
was about 2 percent below the same 
period in 1955, with all of the de- 
crease occurring in September. Mar- 
ket receipts and estimated federally 
inspected slaughter for October are 
up substantially from last year and 
indicate a total about 
the same as last year. Ranges and pas- 
tures have been dry over parts of the 
West, particularly in the southwest, 
and a large percentage of the western 
lamb crop has moved as feeders. The 
movement has also been relatively 
early, with the average weight per 
head somewhat below last year. 


Shipments of sheep and lambs 
into the 9 Corn Belt States for which 
inshipment data are available were 
about one-third larger than last year 
during the July-October period. All 
of these states, except Michigan, 
show larger inshipments for the July- 
October period than in 1955. How- 
ever, the three States of Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Nebraska accounted for 
about two-thirds of the increase. The 
number of sheep and lambs to be fed 
in these three States during the 1956- 
57 season will probably be the largest 
in several years. The number to be 
fed in Kansas will be considerably 
below any recent year. 


Dry weather in eastern Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas has 
severely curtailed wheat pasture op- 
erations, except on a very limited 
acreage of irrigated land. The supply 
of hay and other rough feed in most 
of the Central and Southern Plains 
region is below average. 


Sheep and lamb feeding is expect- 
ed to be on a reduced level in most 
of the Western States, with the sharp- 
est decrease in Montana and Texas. 
Present conditions indicate some in- 
crease in feeding in Idaho, Colorado, 
Washington, and Oregon. The move- 
ment in September and October into 
the Northern Colorado and the Arkan- 
sas Valley feeding areas has been very 
heavy and would indicate a sharp in- 
crease. However, the late movement 
in November and December could be 
down materially, thus limiting the 
increase for the season. Present in- 
dications point to roughly the same 
level of winter feeding operation as 
last year in California. Some reports 


indicate a relatively heavy movement 
of southwestern lambs into the State, 
including a considerable number of 
sorted bands of ewe lambs that have 
been put on pastures and may go 
either to market or be used for re- 
lacement. Lamb feeding in the 
orth Platte Valley of eastern Wyo- 
ming and western Nebraska is ex- 
pected to show considerable increase 
over 1955. Critical drouthy condi- 
tions in Texas, with practically no 
grass on the ranges in the main sheep 
country during July, August and Sep- 
tember, forced an early movement of 
lightweight lambs. A large number 
of lambs were moved into the irri- 
ated sections of the Texas Panhandle 
or feeding on irrigated sorghum stub- 
ble or dry land sorghums that were 
not combined. It is expected that 
most of these lambs will go into feed 
lots for finishing and many will prob- 
ably move on farther north. Some 
late lambs have been diverted to 
Southern States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Feed supplies are short in the Cen- 
tral and Southern Plains areas, ex- 
cept in the North Platte Valley and 
Northern Colorado, but are above 
average in the Eastern Corn Belt 
States. The average price of good and 
choice feeder lambs on the Denver 
market for the week ending Novem- 
ber 3 was $18.62 compared with 
$18.98 a year earlier. 


GIBBERELLIC ACID 


LATEST contribution of research to 
the antibiotic family is gibberellic 
acid. This remarkable chemical 
makes some plants grow to twice or 
three times their normal heights. Still 
in the experimental stage at Agricul- 
tural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Maryland, it may prove of substantial 
commercial value in such uses as 
stimulating the growth of forest seed- 
lings. 


Dr. John Lasley of the University 
of Missouri may have discovered a 
blood test by which to detect drawf- 
ism. By its use, beef producers may 
be able to test out and reject animals 
carrying the factor. The Lasley test 
employs insulin injections. It has 
been proved in a limited way and 
will now be used in several outside 
herds before being offered for com- 
mercial sale. It could prove a great 


boon to beef men. 


The Texas section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Range Management is 
holding its annual state meeting in 
Abilene, Texas, December 7 and 8. 
A group of leading Soil Conservation 
and Range specialists have been lined 
up for the program which will draw 
a large number of delegates and vis- 
itors throughout the nation. Head- 
quarters will be at the Windsor 
Hotel. 


“SMITH and SONS” 


PERKINS DRUG CO., INC. 


The Rexall Store — Your Best Prescription Store 


San Angelo, Texas 


Southwestern 
Livestock Show 


February 4-10, 1957 


and Championship 
Rodeo 


February 6-10, 1957 


International 
Range Bull Sale 


February 7, 1957 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Livestock Show Entries Close Jan. 7, 1957 
Range Bull Consignments Close Dec. 15 


For Entry Blanks, Premium Lists, Sale Catalogues, write 
R. E. Post, Mgr., 310 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 
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The Best Service Possible 
-- ls OUR Pledge 


3 Recognizing that the West Texas Warehouse system of 
i marketing wool and mohair originated primarily to render 


a SERVICE to growers, the Jas. L. Daniel Warehouse has 
made this its principal objective since its first days in 
business. Complete warehouse facilities, proper mer- 
chandising of clips, careful handling of all size clips, 
make up a part of the SERVICE we endeavor to render 
to the growers. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


SHEARING SUPPLIES — ALL KINDS OF 
FEED AND SALT 


Jas. L. Daniel 


Warehouse 
EDEN, TEXAS 
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RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley San Antonio 
Neal Patterson Eden 
John A. Powell Menard 
E. R. Morrison Texas Loan Manager 


TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Telephone Randolph 4147 2105 N. Akard 


Visit Historic, Romantic San Antonio ~ 


Radio 
Television 


HOTEL _ MENGER 


San Antonio’s only resort hotel, the Menger boasts 
a new patio swimming pool for your year around 
pleasure. Long known for it’s exceptional food and 
service, the Menger has been a Texas institution 
since 1859. 

AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


FAVORITE FOODS 
OF WEST TEXANS 


Jackgpraf 
Sugar 


YOUR FAVORITE FOOD MARKET 


AVAILABLE AT 


= Distributed By 
MARTIN - GLOVER CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERIES 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Serving West Texas for Over 50 Years 


SHEEP & Goat RalIsER 


Range Improvement ... 
Home Remedy 


By JACKIE CHAPMAN 
Junior Student, Range Management, 
Abilene Christian College, 


Abilene, Texas 


ED’S NOTE: 

Here's an excellent editorial de- 
serving the ranchman’s study. It 
was a feature of the September 
Journal of Range Management. 


The civilization of today, as has 
been the case for centuries, is built 
around the home and its operations. 
Each home has its joy, happiness, 
problems and discomforts. One fam- 
ily can not set up a criterion of liv- 
ing for another. Problems that arise 
are to be solved within the realm of 
those concerned. An unwholesome 
conduct on the part of one may pol- 
lute the lives of hundreds. In this 
case the problem has far surpassed 
the boundaries and limits of the home 
and then becomes a universal prob- 
lem. Societies, clubs and other wor- 
thy organizations may make an at- 
tempt to counteract the problem and 
restore it to its once wholesome con- 
dition, but without the cooperation 
and working assistance of each in- 
dividual home it is a futile effort. 

A similar problem confronts the 
American rancher today. When our 
forefathers settled on the Western 
range land, they had little if any 
idea of what constituted a correct 
carrying capacity for their range. Be- 
cause of the severe overstocking rates 
their grass soon became depleted, 
erosion began to develop and range 
invaders were soon a common sight. 

The problem grew from one ranch 
to another and soon it was a uni- 
versal problem. Everyone is aware of 
the misfortune, but are most of us 
mentally and physically ready to 
tackle the problem of restoration? It 
is a common occurrence to hear a 
rancher say, “yes, it will work for 
him, because he has more rainfall.” 
A rancher who blames his inability 
to produce grass upon the weather is 
trying to evade the issue and assume 
no responsibility in the range im- 


e have men who are available 

MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION and willing to give any personal as- 

c sistance that may be needed in plan- 
We Buy Wool and Mohair ning an improvement program, but 

until each individual rancher as- 

S ANT A RITA WOOL CO INC sumes his responsibility to himself 

9 a4 and to others, there can be no great 

Bevie DeMoville — Bill Quick progress made. We need to take this 

701 Rust St. Phone 3320 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS problem home and give it our own 
th 


OPEN PUBLIC COMPETITIVE MARKETING 
IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 
VITAL TO THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 


personal attention. Those who have 
had a systematic grazing program have 
come through the drouth with money 
in the bank, cattle on the range, and 
grass to spare. The reason some 
ranchers have the assets and some do 
not is probably because some have 
not made an honest effort for such 
improvements. The initial investment 
will be small and the returns will be 
greater. Why don’t you investigate 
the possibilities of a systematic graz- 
ing program? 


WOOL DOING BETTER 


IN ALL, the wool textile industry has 
fared better so far this year than 
either cotton or the synthetic fibers, 
Wool Bureau declares, citing civilian 
per capita fiber consumption figures 
for the first half of 1956 and the 
mill holidays called by weavers of 
synthetic fibers to cut inventories and 
strengthen price structures. 

Per capita wool use during the 
first half this year was 10%2% high- 
er than the six-months rate for 1955, 
while per capita cotton use was up 
only 242%, and the per capita use 
of synthetic fibers was down 11%, 
according to estimates of the Textile 
Economics Bureau. 


TWO SALES SCHEDULED 
BY GOAT ASSOCIATION 


FOR 1957 


FOR THE first time in history the 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion will hold two sales in one year. 
At the meeting of the directors of the 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion held at Uvalde, November 2, it 
was decided that the annual sale 
would be held at Fredericksburg, 
August 1, 2, and 3, and another sale 
at Gatesville, August 24. 


The sale to be held at Fredericks- 
burg in early August will be the As- 
sociation’s 38th and will be held at 
the time of the annual meeting, show 
and the coronation of Miss Mohair. 

The annual sale in 1957 will fea- 
ture 100 of the top does of the in- 
dustry. 


The judges for the second sale in- 
clude Bob Davis, C. H. Godbold, 
Leroy Nichols, Brooks Sweeten, Pres- 
ident, and Pete Gulley, Secretary. 


The sale will feature range bucks 
but likely some nice bucks will be of- 
fered in the sale, which the organi- 
zation will strive to make a good one 
from both seller and buyer stand- 
point. 


When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention This Magazine 
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For Decemser, 1956. 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA SECRETARY 
LOGAN 


L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 


OTHO WHITEFIELD 
FRIONA, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBRED 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL R10, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 ARNO ‘COLUMBIA, MO. 


Ww. M. A 
TEXAS 
E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 


ROUND TEXAS 
E. DEAN HOFF 
HARPER, 
H. C. NOELKE, OR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, we 
CROCKETT W. RILEY 


LLANO ROAD 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 

E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
DEFIANCE, MISSOURI 


J. D. YOUNG 


P. O. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 


DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


M, P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, 
OWEN AND ‘HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 

G. A. GLIMP & SON 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 

DALE HERRING 
TALPA, 

H. C. & é. 'H. * JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 

E. D. JOOST 
BUCHANAN DAM, TEXAS 

JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 

JOHN L. RYANT 
GALENA, OHIO 

C. F. SAPPINGTON 

TALPA, TEXAS 
L. & STEUBING 
10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 
DAVID WATTE Ss 


MOLINE RO 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 
MERINO 
A. C. LINDEMAN 


BLANCO, TEXAS 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 


BREEDERS ASSN. 
61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AUDRY HEAD 
ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


HAMPSHIRE 
ARMENTROUT & DONLEY 


PLANO, TEXAS and NORBORNE, MO. 
HARRISON DAVIS 

DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 

KELLER, TEXAS 
SMITH 

LOYAL, OKLAHOMA 
MARGARET TODD 

TRUSCOTT, TEXAS 
MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


KARAKUL 
L. L. MACHIA 


RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


RT. 1, BOX 12, WILTON, CALIF. 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


W. L. HENNING, Sec’y 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEX 

WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 


HOME RANCH 
GRAM, TEXAS 


RAYMOND HICKS 
ANDERA, TEXAS 
DURON HOWARD 
ARS, OKLAHOMA 
AIME. FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. STEEN & SON 


BOX 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


WALTER STELZIG, JR. 


BOX 371, SCHULENBURG, TEXAS 


JOHNNY M. USSERY 
BOX 22, NOLAN, TEXAS 
PHONE 83645 

JOHN D. WRIGHT 


OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBU RG. KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
JOHNNY BRYAN 


TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


CIRCLE K RANCH 
BERGHEIM, KENDALL COUNTY, TEXAS 

GEORGE COOPER 

BOX 83, CLEBURNE, TEXAS 
S. E. CURRY 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 

BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS: 

CHESTER, TEX 

G. H. FORESTER 


RANCH 


EUGENE. (GENE) HICKS 
BOX 555, HICO, TEXAS 

T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 

COX & McADAMS 
CELINA, 

MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 

ZONA, TEXAS 

RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 

GLYNN SANDERS & SON 
BOX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 

LONNIE SCHMITT 


BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 


POLLED HEREFORD 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 


BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
W. A. BELCHER 
PHONE 49F4, BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
S. S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
J. W. CARRUTHERS, JR. 
& SONS RANCHES 
SANDERSON and CARTA VALLEY, TEX. 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD 
EDEN AND BRADY, TEXAS 
MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
A. MeD. GILLIAT 
OERNE, TEXAS 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
GLADIOLA and TATUM, N. MEX. 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
231 SOUTH CHADBOURNE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
DEMPSTER JONES 


OZONA, TEXAS 
A. W. KEYS 

ELDORADO, TEXAS 
T. A. KINCAID 

OZONA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
RAMOUILLET FARM, INC. 


FRANK SWENSEN 

MOUNT PLEASANT, UTAH 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 

BOX 36, BARNHART, TEXAS 
J. B. “Buster” MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 

“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


V. |. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 
THOMAS E. POWERS 
LADY ELLEN STOCK FARM 

128 76th AVE, PALOS PARK, ILL. 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 

EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF 

BRONTE, TEXAS 
LEO RICHARDSON 

IRAAN, TEXA 
SPARKS RUST 

BOX 1150, DEL RIO 


R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

W. A. & W. H. STRICKLAND 
BRADY, TEXAS 

BOB D. SORRELL 
RT. 2, EDEN, TEXAS 

0. SUDDUTH 


TEXAS 


WADE THOMASON 


ROUTE 1, BOX 316 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 
ROUTE 2 
LAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 
B. L. TRIMBLE RANCH 
ROUTE 3, BOX 284 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
OREN A. WRIGHT 


SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
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ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
WILL ALLISON 


ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
C. H. CHANEY 
UTOPIA, TEXAS 
E. E. DAUGHERTY 
BOX i) LEAKEY, TEXAS 
BOB DAVI & 
RIO FRIO 
Ss. Ww. DISMUKES & SON 
OCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 


7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 
ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
Cc. H. GODBOLD 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
W. S. HALL 
DRIPPING SPRINGS, TEXAS 
A. L. HASTER 
4120 AUSTIN AVE., WACO, TEXAS 
GLEN HAY 
BANDERA AND SONORA, TEXAS 
HOWARD G. HAY 
ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 
BOX 68, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 
BUFFALO, TEXAS 
S. F. LACKEY 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
C. A. MORRISS 
& TEXAS 
Ww. S. & SON 
KSPRINGS, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
T. 4, BOX 172, SAN ANTONIO 
J. B. REAGAN & SON 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
J. R. SAUNDERS 
ROUTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 
SHIELD RANCH 
CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 
H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
NCTION, TEXAS 
CECIL SPRINGER 
ROUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLO 
VANCE, TEXAS 
THOMAS-McANALLY 


CREEK RANCH 
LUXY, TEXAS 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 


OLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
A. A. 'WELGEHAUSEN 
UTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


BOX 91, LLANO, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 MI. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


CHARBRAY CATTLE 
JACK SMYTHE 


LAZY JACK RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 


BEEFMASTER 


MILL CREEK BEEFMASTERS 


WALKER WHITE 
MASON, TEXAS 
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CORTEZ 


AIR CONDITIONED 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


An Affiliated 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


Sheep Raising 


Hugh L. George 
Licensed Civil Engineer 
Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
30 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
We Survey The Earth 
207 Ceniral National Bank Bidg. 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 TEL. 4410 


San Angelo, Texas 


(Continued from page 20) 


J. W. Frances, C. Wilbourne, M. A. 
Shipman, and Nat Gordon. 
Sheepmen vs. Cowmen 

One letter from Concho County 
read: “I saw a festive cowboy on a 
‘tear’ yesterday, and he remarked that 
the town of Brady was full of sheep- 
men and the county was full of sheep- 
men, and pretty soon if a man did 
not wear a ‘cork hat’ and talk sheep in 
Brady, he would have no more atten- 
tion paid to him than a common jus- 
tice of the peace.” 

In the mad scramble to buy and 
lease land for new ranches, as well 
as in the race to graze the free grass 
on the vast public lands belonging 
to the state, it was only natural that 
considerable rivalry and jealousy were 
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Don’t 
Waste lit 
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Sheepmen, cattlemen, and 
armers all wanted cheap land. Com- 
= was the order of the day, even 

tween individuals within any one 
group. To the strong, to the enterpris- 
ing, to the man with the ready cash 
went the land. By controlling only 
the alternate sections on the check- 
erboard survey, a solid block of range 
was established. According to cus- 
tom, the possession and actual occu- 
pation determined the control of the 
grass and the water in a locality. Thus 
sheepmen and cowmen became natur- 
al rivals, each with his own claims 
and arguments. 

A sheepman from Colorado City, in 
anuary of 1881, writing from that 

ming headquarters of stockmen 
over a giant outflanking empire, re- 
eyes that two new sheep ranches 

ad recently been set up in Mitchell 
County. Many other flocks were com- 
ing into the area. One flock had just 
sheared an eight-pound clip. Few 
wer 4 were north of the Texas and 
Pacific tracks, the letter continued, 
but, “notwithstanding the assertion of 
the cattlemen to the contrary, there 
are a great many situations suitable 
for sheep raising in this country. No 
one need apprehend any danger to 
himself or flocks from irate cowboys. 
The cowman or ‘boy’ is not as bad i 
a large majority as he is painted. In 
fact when you come to know him you 
find him to be a good fellow, with no 
inclination to kill men ‘just to see ’em 
kick.’ He may be a son-of-a-gun from 
Bitter Creek, as he expresses it, when 
under the influence of the oil of joy, 
and he may be a ‘wild war-horse and 
smell like a wolf’ but he means no 
harm. Sheepmen coming to a coun- 
try where cattlemen are more numer- 
ous than the meek-eyed wool producer 
are not generally met by a brass band 
and an address of welcome, but deep 
and apparently ominous growls greet 
him, which will perhaps make each 
individual hair on his head stand on 
end like the fretful bristles of a mad 
Mexican hog; but if he will attend to 
his business and keep a stiff upper 
lip, all bluster will soon subside.” 

The San Antonio Express, in Oc- 
tober of 1881, published a letter con- 
cerning the burning of the grass in a 
sheepman’s pasture and containing 
threats and epithets against the sheep- 
man. The editor of TEXAS WOOL 
accepted this as a challenge. He de- 
precated the conflict between the 
sheepmen and the cowmen, “the ex- 
istence of which no well informed 
person could deny.” He stated this 
was no irrepressible conflict, as many 
persons claimed, since many ranch- 
men were already running both sheep 
and cattle in the same pasture and 
with marked success. 

The editor continued his charge 
against the cowmen: “In almost every 
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case the aggressors have been the cat- 
tlemen. As a class, the sheepmen of 
Texas are quiet, law abiding, and in- 
dustrious, while in very many in- 
stances cattlemen are notorious for 
their turbulent dispositions, and in- 
clined to take by might what is not 
theirs by right. For years their stock 
has been permitted to roam at large 
over the public domain, being of no 
expense to the owners except to gath- 
er, brand, and sell. The rapidly in- 
creasing sheep interest has a tendency 
to abridge this freedom of the cattle- 
men by purchasing or leasing the 
lands and herding sheep on the same. 
ere a man acquires title of this 
kind he should be protected by law 
against the trespass of other sheep or 
cattlemen . . .” He concluded that 
the sheep industry of Texas was too 
great to be trampled underfoot by 
“reckless, bullying cowboys” or any 
other class of men. 
Some Big Sheep Spreads 
The Callaghan ranch, of Encinal, 
was claimed to furnish the largest 
wool clip in the state with its 100,000 
pounds. Charley Callaghan and Jim 
Carr had started the ranch about 20 
years before with a small flock of 
Mexican sheep. Both men became 
leading wool growers in the south- 
west. In 1881, Chas. F. Shea, super- 
intendent of the Callaghan ranch, sold 
2,500 ewes at $2 per head to Lee and 
Dick Hall to stock the Dull Brothers 
ranch in LaSalle and McMullen 
Counties, no small spread in its own 
right. At the same time Jim Carr’s 
ranch of some 200,000 acres in 
Webb and adjoining counties, grazed 
over 40,000 sheep, 500 head of cat- 
tle, and the same number of horses. 
The fall clip on this ranch amounted 
to 60,000 pounds and sold for 2342 
cents. 


The former Carlin ranch, changed 
to Las Moras Stock Company about 
1881, was located in Menard County. 
It boasted the second largest wool clip 
in the state and was the “boss” ranch 
in West Texas. Its livestock inventory 
in 1881 showed 35,254 head of 
sheep, 2,567 goats, 12,129 cattle, and 
1,484 horses. It was owned by 
Frenchmen, who lived in Paris. The 
resident manager was George L. 
North. The wool clip of 1881 was 
marketed in San Antonio. Other large 
ranches mentioned in that same area 
of the state were the Las Holmas, 
owned by Chas. French; and the 
Beuna Ventura, on Kickapoo Creek, 
owned by DeRenne. Loomis of New 
York was also establishing a ranch in 
the vicinity. 

In May of 1882, J. P. Hodgson, of 
Tom Green County, sold 12,000 
wethers to Ridge Goodrum of Concho 
County, for $30,000 cash. This was 
reported as the largest wether deal 
ever made up that time. 

In addition to the ranch of Case 
and Stilson, the famed Half-Circle 
Six, already described elsewhere, the 
firm of Reynolds, Grinnell, and 
Tweedy were big operators on Dove 
Creek. In 1881, their lamb crop was 
reported as 5,100 and 92 percent of 
these were raised to maturity. Their 
ewes averaged eight pounds of wool. 

oodhull Brothers, 14 miles from 
Brackett, owned some 30,000 sheep 
in 1881. They had stone building for 
their warehouses and shearing sheds. 
Maurice Brothers, Australian sheep 
raisers, were in the same area and 
often mentioned as progressive sheep 
raisers. White and Moulton had four 
sheep ranches between the Devil’s and 
Pecos Rivers, controlling well over 
150 square miles of range. The “soto” 
plant was said to furnish an abund- 
ance of winter feed here. 


Across the sinuous Pecos, some of 
the sheep raisers mentioned Wilkins 
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Freight wagons were on the Roads — 
Headed for San Antonio After Shear- =—_—— 


ing Was Completed. 


Brothers & Fielder, Brown & Mc- 
Cleary in Myers’ Canyon; Hicks & 
Martin, Richard Stuart, Crosson’s 
ranch with its 10,000 head of sheep, 
and L. Haley’s ranch with its 4,150 
sheep. One visitor to the last two 
ranches wrote that, “Haley and Cros- 
son have got the keys to this coun- 
try.” The western part of the state 
was all open range at that time. 

Improving the Breed of Sheep 

Scattered throughout the pages of 
Volume I of TEXAS WOOL there was 
frequent mention of improving the 
sheep, both as to body and as to wool. 
The light-shearing original foundation 
stock of Mexican Merinos was being 
crossed with imported bucks. Ver- 
mont, Michigan, New York, Mary- 
land, and California were mentioned 
as the source of the imported rams. 
In 1881, Morris & McLane brought 
in a flock of fifty “thoroughbred 
Southdown sheep” and took them to 
their Perdenales ranch near Freder- 
icksburg. The sheep were from the 
celebrated Druid Hill flock, near Bal- 
timore. 

In December of 1881, it was re- 
ported that many Rambouillet sheep 
were being shipped from France to the 
United States, Australia, and South 
Africa. A flock of 150 head were 
scheduled to arrive in Texas early the 
next spring directly from Rambouillet, 
France. A. Cerf, native of France, 
had shipped ten carloads of sheep 
from Texas to his homeland. The ven- 
ture proved so satisfactory that twenty 
carloads of muttons were then ship- 

d. Cerf then decided to settle in 

exas and ship muttons to France and 
bring fine sheep from France for 
breeders in Texas. 

W. G. Hughes and brother, of 
Boerne, advertised regularly as breed- 
ers of Pure Merino Bucks “for prices 
which are reasonable.” Prizes were 
awarded at the San Antonio Fair in 
1881 for Spanish Merino rams and 
Cotswold rams. Mention is also made 
of Yorkshire Leicester sheep being 
brought from England to Texas. 

B. L. Crouch purchased a carload 
of fine Merino rams in Michigan, 
shipped them to Pearsall, and reported 
that he sold them at a profit. In the 
next few years breeders of fine-blood- 
ed sheep were to reap a harvest in 
Texas, for every sheepman seemed to 
be intensely interested in breeding up 
his stock. Some sheepmen recom- 
mended a Texas sheep breeders’ as- 
sociation to register the different 
breeds of sheep. 

E. T. Cushenbery of Coleman 
County bought one hundred thorough- 
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bred ewes in Michigan for his ranch 
located where Talpa now is located. 
He also bought 190 bucks to be de- 
livered in Texas a little later. 
Trailing Sheep and Drifters 
The boom in Texas sheep raising 
in the early 1880's is well illustrated 
by the innumerable reports concern- 
ing flocks of sheep being driven in. 
Countless thousands were brought by 
rail from California over both the 
Southern Pacific and Texas & Pacific. 
Thousands of sheep were unloaded at 
Colorado City and Abilene. Sheep 
were also shipped from the north to 
Denison and then driven to the home 
ranch. Many sheep owners preferred 
trailing rather than rail shipment due 
to the lower cost and the free grass 
along the way. Considerable complaint 
was made because some of the rail- 
roads did not allow double-decked 


cars. 


No doubt the great majority of 
sheep used to stock the Texas ranges 
were driven from Mexico and New 
Mexico. Trailing sheep from both 
these areas was an old story. The Tom 
Green Times, of July 16, 1881, fur- 
nished the information to TEXAS 
WOOL that Stepow and O’Neal had 
returned from El Paso where they had 
bought 5,000 head of sheep and 
trailed them to Tom Green County. 
The account concluded that it was a 
rough trip but “tolerably successful 
for a long drive.” Also, Robert San- 
derson was reported to be on the road 
from California with some 4,000 
sheep purchased by his father, R. B. 
Sanderson. There were to be shipped 
by rail to Big Spring and driven from 
there to the ranch in Tom Green 
County. Wiley and Smith drove 
5,000 head of sheep from Mexico to 
their ranch at Buffalo Gap, just as 
Starkweather and Mahoney had done 
for their Coleman County ranches. 
Trailing sheep was big business for 
some time. 

Another class of sheepmen also 
moved their flocks about—but in or- 
der to secure free range. As the coun- 
try became settled, these drifters be- 
came a nuisance to the sheepman who 
had established a permanent ranch of 
his own. The drifting flocks ate his 


grass and infected his flocks with 
various diseases, especially the scab. 

In August of 1881, it was reported 
that more than 100,000 head of shee 
had already passed through Kendall 
County since the first of the year. The 
editor of the Boerne Register stated 
that a large number of these flocks 
were “going nowhere in particular,” 
merely being driven about to save the 
owner the expense of buying or leas- 
ing land. This “traveling dodge” was 
also said to exempt the nomadic sheep- 
man from paying taxes but at the 
same time working hardships upon the 
resident stockmen. Landowners were 
hurrying to fence their ranges in or- 
der to curtail the operation of these 
drifters. 

Some Adveritsements 

Some of the ads in TEXAS WOOL 
are of interest in depicting the ranch- 
ing business three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. Land, livestock, windmills, 
pumps, net wire portable sheepfolds, 
and barbed wire, fencing were all ad- 
vertised for sale in 1881. The barbed 
wire was shortly to make Texas his- 
tory. Another advertisement showed 
a luxuriant plant and announced a 
product which was also to make some 
more history—Johnson Grass! Seed 
guaranteed as raised on “Original 
Johnson Grass Farm” could be pur- 


chased directly from Herbert Post of | 


Marion Junction, Alabama—at $5 per 
100 pounds, plus freight. The editor 
of TEXAS WOOL frequently com- 
mented in his columns that it was 
high time for wise sheepmen to begin 
to raise their own winter feed. The 
severe winter of 1883 and the 
drought that summer really spurred 
on the talk and planting of various 
grasses. 

Among the commission wool buy- 
ers, merchants, and storage firms 
were the following, all in San An- 
tonio: T. H. Zanderson; Staffel & 
Vogel; Denny, Rice & Co.; A. J. T. 
Beauregard; Oothout & Chas. Nash; 
Cross & Chapin; and Labatt & Co. 

The Milburn Wagon Yard an- 
nounced themselves prepared to care 
for “everything on wheels.” The E. C. 
Tatum & Co. ad read: “Buffalo 
Camp Yard Store—free accommoda- 
tions for man and beast.” 

Both Austin and Waco used con- 
siderable advertising space in solicit- 
ing votes as the site of the University 
of Texas, the election to be held Sep- 
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Texas; Albert Oliver, Nolan, Texas; 
Soderquist Brothers, Cimarron, Colo- 
rado; Richard C. Sexton, Glen Rose, 
Texas; and J. L. Hicks, Jr., Blackwell, 


Texas. 
* 


O. F. Bryan, Ovalo, Texas, has 
sold a registered ram to Loyd Perry, 
Merkel, Texas. 

Ralph Miller, Fluvanna, Texas, has 
sold ten registered ewe lambs to Ira 
H. Bobo, Seminole, Texas. 

* * 

Waldo Barron, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, has sold two registered 
ewe lambs to John Dressler, English- 
town, Pennsylvania, and a registered 
ram to Robert Sherret, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bart H. McGee, Lockhart, has sold 
a registered ram to J. W. Browning 


of Manor, Texas. 
* 


Competition for top honors and 
trophies in the junior Rambouillet 
breeding sheep divisions at the shows 
this spring should make these shows 
the most interesting yet. Registrations 
and transfers through the Association 
office indicate even wider interest 
than ever before in Rambouillet breed- 
ing sheep for club projects. 
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Louis Tongate, Brookesmith, Tex- 
as, has purchased thirty-five regis- 
tered ewes from J. A. Nunn, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

* * 

Connie M. Locklin, Sonora, Texas, 
has sold seven registered ewe lambs to 
Sylvia Rusche, Fredericksburg, Tex- 

Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, Indi- 
ana, reports an excellent year of sales. 
He writes that he has sold all the 
breeding rams he had for sale this 
year. 

* 

Hiram and Harold Price, Eden, 
Texas, have sold a registered ram to 
L. F. Hodges, Sterling City, Texas, 
and three to the B. L. Trimble Estate, 
San Angelo, Texas. i 

In the Rambouillet breeding sheep 
division of the recent 12th annual 
Grand National Livestock Exposition 
held at San Francisco, California, 
Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia, exhibited Champion Ram and 
Champion and Reserve Champion 
Ewes. The Reserve Champion ram 
award went to Harry Maddux, also 
of Bakersfield. 


R. Don Cahill, young Association 
member from Round Rock, Texas, 
has sold a registered ram to Guy D. 
Gates, Leander, Texas. 


Don LeStourgeon, Medina, Texas, 
has sold twelve registered ewes and a 
ram to Patricia Gallant, and twelve 
ewes and two rams to Marilyn Gal- 
lant, both of Medina. | 


H. W. Schussman & Sons, Ma- 
lone, Wisconsin, has sold two ewes 
and a ram to Russel Schmude of 
Winneconne, Wisconsin. 


Ovey Taliaferro, Eden, Texas, has 
sold four registered rams to Paul 
Romo, Lagos, Mexico; and ten to Mi- 
guel Garcia de Alba, Zamora, Mexico. 


Charles and Helen Brinkerhoff, 
Interlaken, New York, have sold two 
registered rams to Stone General Cor- 
poration, Branchport, New York. 


Hilmar F. Guenther, New Braun- 
fels, Texas writes: “Well, we have 
had our Rambouillets a year now. I 
have done quite a bit of experiment- 
ing and find that they come out so 
far ahead of other + I've had 
that I cait figure why more people 
here have never tried them. I’ve been 
doing lots of talking and showing side 
by side what they will do, and I’m 
sure I’ve done some convincing. 

“We fed out 100 lambs (of an- 
other breed, since you can’t buy Ram- 
bouillets here). Well, we had one 
Rambouillet lamb born in late April. 
It looked awfully small so we made 
a mutton out of him and at four 
months put him in the lot with this 
100 lambs that outweighed him 20 
pounds and had been on feed 40 
days. Now, 60 days later, the Ram- 
bouillet lamb outweighs the others 
by 10 pounds. 

“With my _ registered Rambouil- 
lets, I also had six good ewes (of an- 
other breed), bred to a fine ram. Last 
October they had six lambs. I also 
had four Rambouillets born two 
weeks later — twin ewe lambs, one 
ram lamb, and one single ewe lamb. 
All ten ran in one bunch, ate out of 
the same trough, treated exactly alike. 
In June I sold the six lambs of the 
other breed, which averaged 80 
pounds each. At the same time I 
weighed my Rambouillet lambs. The 
twins weighed 105 each, the ram 
110, and the single lamb 108. I 
sheared the twins in July, and they 
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sheared 11 and 11% pounds each. 
There is just no comparison! I had a 
talk with a friend, a sheepman of 
many years, telling him the good 
things about Rambouillets. After look- 
ing at our sheep, he agreed that they 
were better in every respect, but the 
only reason he had the sorry ones he 
had was that they were cheaper to 
start with. After some figuring, I 
convinced him that cheap stuff is 
not always the cheapest! 

“Rennie and I showed our sheep 
here at the Comal County Fair for 
the first time against good competi- 
tion. There were about 60 Rambou- 
illets here, some very nice ones. We 
certainly are proud of our first show- 
ing: We had the champion 4-tooth 
ewe and reserve champion 2-tooth 
ram. We are fitting three ewe lambs, 
a ewe, and our ram for the San An- 
tonio show.” 

Thanks, Mr. Guenther — it’s a 
pleasure to receive such letters as 


ours. 


Floyd C. Harmon, Robert Lee, Tex- 
as, has sold eight registered ewe lambs 
to L. W. Sweet, Blackwell, Texas. 


T. F. Benge, Millersview, Texas, 
has sold 20 registered rams to Troy 
Duncan, Lometa, Texas. 


Wood Pecan Plantation, Purvis, 
Mississippi, has sold three registered 
ram rial to R. L. Pylant, also of 
Purvis. 


Pinky and Walter Carruthers, San- 
derson and Carta Valley, Texas, have 
sold 58 registered ewes and a stud 
ram to Miller Robison, Marfa, Texas. 


Ideally, we here in the office would 
like to send individual greetings for 
the season to our many friends in the 
sheep industry. There just isn't 
enough time, t h, so please accept 
this as our very best personal wish 
for a joyful Christmas season and a 
prosperous 1957. 


NO SHEEP ON 


HATA 

ARTHUR HARRAL and Son, Glos- 
ter, owners of the Hat A Ranch near 
Fort Stockton, have sold their entire 
flock of fine Rambouillet sheep, ap- 
proximately 1,200 head, to Tony 
Wallace and Nolan Mesecke of San 
Angelo, through O. K. Harkey, live- 
stock dealer of San Angelo. Later, 
Alph Harral, brother of Arthur Har- 
ral, purchased 340 of the yearling 
ewes from Wallace and Mesecke. This 
flock of Rambouillets has been very 
carefully bred for 85 years, first by 
A. G. Anderson, uncle of Arthur and 
Alph Harral, original owner of Hat A 
Ranch, and by Arthur Harral, present 
owner of the ranch. 

Mr. Anderson made a trip on horse- 
back in 1870 to California, where he 
purchased the foundation flock of 
Rambouillets and trailed them back 
to Texas. He was on the trail two 
years. He ranched near Colorado 
City until he founded the Hat A 
Ranch in Pecos County in 1898 and 
moved his Rambouillets to the ranch. 

The Hat A Ranch has received 
only about 142 inches of rain this 
year and has suffered severe drouth 
conditions for a number of years. The 
Alph Harral ranch, also in Pecos 
Ccunty, has received considerably 
more rain than the Hat A Ranch. For 
the first time since the establishment 
of the ranch there are no sheep or 
other livestock on the place with the 
exception of a few saddle horses. 
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Sheep and Goats 


In India 


By L. J. HORLACHER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: L. J. Hor- 
lacher, one of the long time con- 
tributors to this magazine, is profes- 
sor of Animal Husbandry and Ag- 
riculture at the University of Ken- 
tucky and also Associate Dean of 
that school. Professor Horlacher is 
now in Trivandrum, India, as a 
member of the University of Ten- 
nessee agricultural team, working 
as Administrative Adviser in that 
country. He writes that he hopes 
that the article herewith will be of 
interest to the readers of this mag- 
azine. 


ALL OF us have read or heard about 
the sacred cattle of India but few of 
us know anything about the sheep 
and goats in this sub-continent of 
Asia. Although India is much smaller 
than the United States it has about 
35 million sheep and 55 million 
goats. These facts I learned when I 
came to India in October to work 
with the agricultural and veterinary 
colleges of southern India in the de- 
velopment of their teaching and re- 
search programs. 

Most of the sheep are produced in 
the north and central parts of the 
country, where climatic and forage 
conditions are favorable for the 
growth of meat and wool and the pro- 
duction of milk. The few sheep to be 
found in southern India are mostly 
without wool, produce poor-quality 
meat, and are kept primarily for milk. 
Some of the wooled sheep have thin 
tails while others have fat tails; some 
are polled and some are horned. The 
skin of all types of sheep is valuable 
and the manure is conserved to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil. Some 
of the wool sheep produce the best 
carpet wool in the world while other 
sheep produce a finer wool that is 
used in the blanket and _ hosiery 
trades. Sheep are owned generally by 
the poorer classes of people and cer- 
tain nomadic tribes who migrate from 
place to place according to season and 
availability of grazing. Stubbles in the 
fields after the harvesting of crops 
are offered free of cost by farmers to 
the owners of flocks in return for the 
manure obtained by folding the flocks 
on their land. On the hills shepherds 
use their sheep as pack animals as 
well. The capacity of sheep for milk 
is estimated to be much less than that 
of the goat and generally sufficient 
only for its lambs; sometimes not even 
that much. Certain breeds, however, 
are known for their milk yield, which 
may reach as much as 8 pounds per 
day. 

The sheep industry in India is now 
receiving greater attention from gov- 


ernment departments and efforts are 
being made to improve the quantity 
and quality of the wool of some of 
the recognized breeds by selective 
breeding and proper feeding and 
management. At certain places at- 
tempts have been made to improve 
the quality of the wool by crossing 
with the Australian Merino.. A new 
breed known as the Hissar Dale has 
been evolved and fixed by crossing 
the Merino with the Bikaneri. The 
Madras government has sanctioned 
an expanded scheme in sheep breed- 
ing and wool testing. At this sheep 
farm, which was started in 1950, 
good progress has been made in rear- 
ing sheep and production of some of 
the finest wool in India. Under the 
present scheme it is proposed to in- 
troduce new breeds such as Romnay 
Marsh and Cheviot. The male pro- 
geny will be given to the villagers. 
Considerable work is being done to 
determine the nutritive value of 
grasses and how they may be im- 
proved. For this purpose a grassland 
survey party has been appointed and 
is taking samples of grasses and soils 
for analysis. 


There are 26 breeds of sheep in 
India, though there are no registry 
associations. Only a few statements 
can be made about some of the breeds. 
In the dry desert area of northern 
India we find the Bikaneri breed men- 
tioned above. The lack of proper 
transport facilities in the area has 
kept the breed true to type for gener- 
ations. There, flocks are reared under 
true ranching conditions. The sheep 
are hardy and can resist drouth con- 
ditions even in severe famine years. 
Though belonging to a plains area 
with an average rainfall of 14 inches 
or less, it also flourishes in places of 
high altitude with heavy rainfall. 
This is a clean-faced, medium-sized 
sheep, which varies in color. The 
body is compact and the wool usually 
white, though it may show black, red 
or other colored spots. The wool is 
long and coarse. It is most suited for 
the manufacture of carpets, for which 
it is in great demand. It is also used 
to make blankets and rough type of 
tweeds. The greater part of the wool 
is exported to England and America. 
Generally the sheep breed once a 
year, though in some villages the 
practice is to breed twice a year. 

In southern India is a woolless 
sheep known as the Nellore. This is 
a large, well-built sheep of a hairy 
type and is said to be about the tallest 
in India. They are usually white or 
white and black in color of hair on 
the head, with light fawn color on 

(Continued on page 50) 


anywhere. 
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A Member of One of the Great Telephone Systems i 


Serving America 
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We adhere to the policy of friendliness, 
service and cooperation and above all 
we believe in the ranch industry and 
the ranch folk! 


OZONA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OZONA, TEXAS 


MEMBER: 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. 


STOCK 


MEANS 


GREATER PROFIT 


You Can Depend on ZZerdnx New 
Improved Formula SUPER STOCK TOX 


for control of livestock pests. Now 
more ECONOMICAL . . . Mixes one 

rt SUPER STOCK TOX to 200 gal- 
ons of water. Contains LINDANE 
and TOXAPHENE for faster, surer 
control of LICE, TICKS, AND HORN 
FLIES. Long lasting residue retards 
reinfestation and reduces screw worm 
infestation. Excellent suspension qual- 
ities assure even strength distribution 
throughout spraying. 


Be site Use MARTIN'S 
SUPER STOCK TOX. 


Cc. J. Martin & Sons 
manufactures a complete 
line of livestock and 
poultry pharmaceuticals. 
Ask your dealer or write 
for information. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


P. O. BOX 6098 


IN a certain business establishment 
signs had been posted on every wall 
bearing the single imperative word, 
“Think.” 

Apparently the experiment in ini- 
tiative didn’t work out too well. A few 
weeks later the signs were replaced 
with new signs that read, “Don't 
think, ask.” 

—National Motorist 


AT age 5, Dad is the greatest man in 
the world. At about 14, Dad looks 
like a dollar machine. At 20, Dad is 
a good chap but very old-fashioned. 
At 25, son wonders how Dad ever 
got by. In his mid-thirties, son asks 
Dad’s advice. At 50, Dad sure was 
one grand guy. At 60, “Dad always 
used to say.” 


AT the age of 20, we don’t care what 
the world thinks of us; at 40 we 
worry what it is thinking of us; at 
60 we discover that it wasn’t think- 
ing of us at all. 


A modern young couple found an old 
horse-hair sofa in grandmother's attic. 
They refinished the woodwork and 
set the sofa in their living room. The 
young wife picked up a magazine, 
sat on the horse-hair sofa and read a 
while, then remarked to her husband: 
“I know now why grandma wore five 
petticoats.” 


EIGHT-year-old Johnny, finding the 
minister's prayers during church serv- 
ice extremely long, took a dim view 
of the situation when at Sunday din- 
ner the minister was asked to say 
grace. But when the divine blessing 
proved to be very brief, Johnny looked 
up at the minister and said innocent- 
ly, “It makes a difference when 
you're hungry, doesn’t it?” 


MOST girls are looking for a guy 
that is tall, dark and has some. 


“DID you get that pane of glass for 
the kitchen window today?” 

“No, I wanted a twelve by four- 
teen size, and all they had was a four- 
teen by twelve.” 

“Why didn’t you buy it? You could 
have put it in sideways.” 


A JOINT checking account is never 
overdrawn by the wife. It’s just under- 
deposited by her husband. 


MR. and Mrs. Woodrow Thomas and 
children wish to thank the Devine 
firemen and everyone who assisted 
them in the loss of their home.—De- 
vine (Tex.), Weekly News. 


AN Indian refused the offer of a job 
“White man invented work—let him 
keep it.” 


GIRLS, the best way to get a wart 
off your hands is either to shoot him 
or to marry him. 


AN American and a Dutchman were 
talking. “What does your flag look 
like?” asked the American. “It has 
three stripes,” replied the Dutchman, 
“red, white and blue. We say they 
have a connection with our taxes: 
we get red when we talk about them, 
white when we get our tax bills, and 
pay ‘til we’re blue in the face.” 
“That's just how it is here,” com- 


SHeep & RalIsER 


WOOL 


mented the American, “only we see 
stars, too.” 


CLOSE your eyes, you shut out sight 
-—close your mind, you shut out all. 


IT was grand of you to dive from 
that height, fully clothed, to effect 
such a magnificent rescue,” ex- 
claimed the onlooker, patting the 
hero. 

“That’s all very well,” replied the 
hero, “but what I want to know is, 
who pushed me in?” 


IF men acted after marriage as they 
do during courtship, there would be 
fewer divorces—and more bankrupt- 
cies. 


SPEED fiend, slowing down a bit 
and taking a deep breath of fresh air: 
“Whee! aren’t you glad you're alive!” 

Timid passenger: “Glad isn’t the 
word—I’m amazed!” 


“WHY don’t you get a good brush? 
You could do twice as much work.” 

Painter: “Well, sir, I ain’t hank- 
erin’ for twice as much work to do.” 


“I can tell you the football score be- 
fore it stars.” 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing to nothing — before it 
starts!” 


t if it’s fixed. 
TAXPAYERS are people who do not 
have to take a civil service examina- 
tion to work for the government.— 


Jack Herbert. 
SOME girls think that all they have 


to do when her kisses lose their flavor 
is put more liquor in the next high- 
ball. 


A woman testifying on behalf of her 
son, swore “that he worked on a farm 
ever since he was born.” 

Triumphantly the opposing lawyer 
leaned over to her, and thundered: 
“You tell this court that your son has 
worked on a farm ever since he was 
born?” 

do.” 

“What did he do the first year?” 

Her answer came without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “He milked.” 


GRANDFATHER admits that chew- 
ing tobacco is a filthy habit, but de- 
fies anyone to prove that it ever start- 
ed a grass fire. 


“DO you believe in love at first 
sight?” asked the lovely blond. 

“Yes,” said the red head, “and at 
every other opportunity.” 


STATEMENT of a four-year-old boy 
lost at the State Fair in Dallas upon 
being reunited with his mother: 

“I saw lots of dresses like yours, 
ma, but the heads weren’t right.” 


SIGN by a Washington, D. C., baby- 
clothes store: “Heirdresser.” 


STATEMENT of a Beckley, W. Va., 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous 
upon being asked what the organiza- 
tion had done for him: 

“It sure messed up my drinking.” 


SIGN on a boy’s soft-drink stand in 
Arlington, Va.: 
“Lemonade—All Flavors.” 


A eg! is one thing that won’t work 
rig 
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Grazings 


(Continued from page 15) 


finding out about wet backs working 
on the ranches. 

“Don’t ordinarily use wet backs 
and then only for a short time. Feel 
sorry for them and let them work 
until they get their bellies full and 
go on, but lately I couldn’t figure out 


MOHAIR SALES 


ONE OF the top prices paid in many 
months was that of some 250,000 
pounds of adult hair which brought 
90 cents per pound and kid hair 
which brought $1.2650 per pound. 
The sale was made at Carl Cloud 
Warehouse in Lampasas and the buy- 
er was W. F. (Son) Drake, of San 
Angelo, for Munro, Kincaid, Mottla, 
Inc., of Boston. 


The Ranchman’s Wool and Mohair 
Commission House of Ingram, whose 
sale of 500,000 pounds of mohair is 
reported elsewhere in this magazine, 
was one of the peak sales of the sea- 
son and the buyers were Jackson 
Hughes and W. F. (Son) Drake, both 
of San Angelo. 

Other sales during the month at 
prices slightly lower than this quota- 
tion included around one _ million 
pounds from warehouses in Del Rio, 
Junction, Sonora, Uvalde, Rock- 
springs, Sanderson, Comfort, Goldth- 
waite and San Angelo. Prices ranged 
from 8142 cents to 90 cents per 
pound for adult hair and $1.10 to 
$1.2650 for kid hair, with only the 
Lampasas sale at the higher figure 
being verified. The purchasers of 
these lots of mohair included prac- 
tically all the major buyers in the Tex- 
as field. Very little of the approxi- 
mately 8 million pounds of fall mo- 
hair remains in Texas warehouses. 

A few scattered reports of 1956 
wool sales at prices around 66) 
cents per pound for 12 months wool 
have been reported. A lot of 160,000 
pounds of fall wool brought an aver- 
age of 54 cents per pound in the 
Sonora Wool and Mohair Company 
warehouse. The buyer was Rome 
Shield of San Angelo, it is reported. 


SAN-TEX MOVES 


OFFICE 


JAKE HULING, Manager of San-Tex 
Feed & Mineral Company, San An- 
gelo, has advised that the office of 
the company will be moved from the 
St. Angelus Hotel building to an of- 
fice at the company’s warehouse at 
1001 Pulliam. The office will be 
ready for occupancy about the first 
of December. 


James A. Gray, San Angelo, Ex- 
tension Service Sheep and Goat Spe- 
cialist, has sold for Bryant Hunt and 
Dave Locklin of Sonora 250 top com- 
mercial Rambouillet ewe lambs to 
Alabama Poly Tech, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. The lambs were shipped the 
week of November 18. Earlier in the 
year the school had purchased a load 
of ewes from H. C. and Jack Grafa 
at Rocksprings and had asked for 
more of the same type. 


how the Patrol boys arrived at the 
ranch right after the wet backs. Some- 
times they didn’t have time to work 
out their first meal.” 


The ranchman went on to say that 
he figured the leak was somewhere 
in the postoffice from a paid inform- 
er; that immediately after the worker 
had written a letter, giving a return 
address, or had received a letter care 
of the ranch the fat was in the fire. 
The ranchman said that about the 
only way to combat such was to re- 
fuse to let the mail come in care of 
the ranch, but to general delivery, 
preferably in an adjacent town. 
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THE FASTEST, SAFEST TRANSPORTATION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK IS VIA 
MOTOR TRUCK 


For Over 50 Years America’s Leading Motor Truck 
Has Been WHITE 


SID BOLDING MOTORS 


Distributor 
“Truck Headquarters For West Texas’’ 


San Angelo 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Stop the “raiders” 


that steal your sheep profits! 


your profits. 


free literature. 


You don’t have to let these raiders 
pull down your sheep—and steal 


Depend on SULMET for time- 
proved, successful treatment of any or all of these 
costly, profit-stealing sheep diseases. 

Keep a supply of SULMET on hand for immediate use 
when disease strikes—and end your disease worries. 

Yes—depend on SULMET and use it promptly. 
Consult your veterinarian for most effective flock 
management practices and disease control procedures. 

Get a supply of SULMET today. Available from 
your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. Write for 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


SULMETE 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


SOLUTION 


for BLUE BAG, FOOT ROT, 

SHIPPING PNEUMONIA 

BACILLARY ENTERITIS, 
COCCIDIOSIS 


—SULMET gives longer, stronger action 


—it provides effective blood levels 
of sulfamethazine 


—it is powerful—yet easy on the animal 
— the cost is less per animal treated 
—with SULMET you give lower dosages 
—frequently only one dose is needed 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PEARL. RIVER, N. V 
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Suffolks 


State Fair of Texas 


State Fair of Louisiana 


Wish You a Merry Lhristmas 


WRITE FOR 
PRICES ON RAMS AND BRED EWES 


T. R. HINTON 


KELLER, TEXAS 


Yes, we still raise good Hampshire Sheep, too! 


= 


A 
LINE-UP OF SERVICE — 
— FEED 


— WATER 
— REST 


CUSTOM FEEDING 
TAGGING 
TRANSIT FEEDING 
DIPPING 
DRENCHING 
SHEARING 


ALSO 
ORDER BUYING OF LIVESTOCK 


We have the ABILITY 
and the FACILITIES 
To SERVE You 


Ranchers’ 
Feed Yards 


FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


Box 812 
Bert Kincaid, Jr. — Phone 1061 


SHeep & Goat RalIsER 


OUR AGRICULTURAL SERVICES... 


‘Washington 


By JAY RICHTER 


MR. BENSON had no more than 
brushed off the dust of the campaign 
trail when he said that he has “no 
thought of leaving” his post in the 
Cabinet. On the other hand, he ad- 
ded, he thinks the President should 
have an “entirely free hand” to name 
a successor at USDA, and therefore 
the Secretary put his resignation on 
Ike’s desk the day after the election 
(as is routine witii cabinet officers 
after a Presidential race). 

The Secretary also made it clear 
that he “won’t seek fundamental 
changes in farm legislation” at the 
coming session of Congress. This puts 
him in general agreement with an in- 
fluential opponent on Capitol Hill, 
Sen. Allen Ellender of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. Mr. Ellender has said he 
thinks the election results point to 
little change in present farm pro- 
grams. 


Efforts will be made by the Admin- 
istration to consolidate present poli- 
cies, polish up operations of such 
programs as the soil bank. We will 
try to tie up some “tag ends” is how 
the Secretary put it. 

He will try again next year, as he 
did this, Mr. Benson said, to get Con- 
gress to take these actions on wheat: 
(1) allow sale out of government 
stocks at lower prices for feeding pur- 
poses, and (2) rule out penalties 
against small growers whose wheat 
is entirely fed or used on the farm. 


As to government price support for 
livestock, Mr. Benson thinks that is 
definitely out. But government pur- 
chase programs will be continued. 
There was some chance, he indicated, 
that the department would step into 
the market to buy some broilers, 
which have had hard going lately. 


Changes in the drouth program? 
Not any major ones that he sees now, 
says Secretary Benson. The USDA 
chief adds that the program is con- 
stantly being adapted to changing 


conditions, and that this will continue 
to be the case. 

The Congress may push for speed- 
ier and larger drouth assistance in 
the future than the Secretary wants. 
Republicans lost about a dozen House 
seats in the West, along with two 
Senate seats. 

Mr. Benson himself admits that 
“in all of these contests the farm vote 
was a factor.” The serious drouth 
which has gripped some of the Mid- 
west and West over a protracted pe- 
riod, the Secretary adds, was a “ma- 
jor factor” in the outcome of congres- 
sional elections. 


Such being the case, lawmakers 
from drouth areas may not be satis- 
fied with drouth assistance programs 
that envision nothing new. 


Can downward price pressures on 
livestock markets be eased through 
finding new and expanded industrial 
uses for animal products? Many farm 
and business leaders think so, and 
are working toward that end. 

Holding its first meeting in Wash- 
ington the other day was a new Hides, 
Skins, and Animal By-Products Com- 
mittee of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Uses 
of Agricultural Products. The com- 
mittee, a task force group, will report 
to the commission in the near future 
its recommendations on industrial use 
of animal by-products, etc. 

Over-all aim of the Presidential 
commission is to reduce farm sur- 
pluses through a giant new “crash 
program” of research on industrial 
uses. A substantial fund for commis- 
sion projects is expected to be ap- 
proved by Congress next year. 

Amount being talked is $50 mil- 
lion, and more. Part of the money, 
although nobody yet knows how 
much, would be devoted to livestock 
work. 

Chairman of the animal by-pro- 
ducts task force is R. M. Richards, 
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vice-president of International Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Members, among 
others, include Don C. Collins of Kit 
Carson, Colo., President of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Some harsh words are likely to be 
exchanged on Capitol Hill next month 
between lawmakers and officials over 
the future of the soil bank. Mr. Ben- 
son has made it clear again only re- 
cently that he sees little reason to 
make anything but minor adjustments 
in the bank’s operations. 

There are many who will disagree. 

Southern lawmakers will gun for 
revisions to give “parity treatment” to 
Southern growers who this year are 
receiving only one dollar in four of 
total soil bank payments. There will 
be considerable pressure from many 
areas for Congress to direct USDA to 
allow limited banking next year of 
distress acreage. Payments are being 
made this year on planted acres that 
were plowed down, but only on di- 
rect orders from the White House. 

Secretary Benson and his aides are 
opposed to including “crop insurance” 
features in the soil bank. 

Soil bank payment rates for next 
year already have been set at 90c per 
bushel for corn and $1.20 for wheat, 
the same as for '56. 


Officials have high hopes that the 
soil bank in 1957 will make a real 
dent in production. Goal of the de- 
partment is to bank about one acre in 

ten of all cropland. 
Acreage cuts in themselves obvi- 
ously do not guarantee reduction in 


output. USDA is counting on farm- 
ers using more fertilizer, and taking 
other steps to boost yields on planted 
acres. 

Rough estimate is that a 10% acre- 
age cutback will mean about a 5% 
reduction in production. Farm Bu- 
reau officials estimate that our sur- 
plus, overall, amounts to about 4% 
of total production. In this case, if 
cuts came in the right crops, at the 
right places, agriculture theoretically 
could be out from under. 

Fertilizer use throughout the U. S. 
is expected to show a “net increase” 
next year, says USDA Assistant Sec- 
retary Earl L. Butz. He believes use 
will increase enough as a result of the 
conservation reserve program to more 
than offset any decline because of 
the acreage reserve program for basic 
crops. 


Over-all supply of feedstuffs in the 
coming 12 months will exceed the 
estimated livestock requirements by 
nearly 25% , according to 24 leading 
land-grant college economists ques- 
tioned by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Breaking down the picture, corn 
supply will be up from last year; oats, 
barley, and sorghum grains down. 
There will be much more oilseed meal 
and cake available. High-protein feed 
supplies figure to be about 10% 
greater than actual consumption in 
the past year. 

Hay will be short in drouth areas, 
and supply spotty, although the crop 
over the U. S. is the second largest 
of record. 

The economists predict fewer live- 


stock in the next 12 months to con- 
sume the large feed supply. In the 
year ahead, say the college forecasters, 
oats, barley and sorghum may cost a 
bit more than in 1955-56. Corn 
prices and oilseed meal, however, 
could average a bit less. 


OKLAHOMA ANNUAL 
PUREBRED BRED EWE 


SHOW AND SALE 


THE SEVENTH annual purebred 
bred ewe show and sale will be held 
in the Animal Husbandry arena, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, on December 15. The 
show will start at 9:00 A.M., the sale 
at 1:00 P.M. Seventy-six head of 
sheep are consigned from the states 
of Oklahoma, Kansas and Iowa. The 
distribution according to breeds is as 
follows: Hampshires 27, Suffolks 10, 
Shropshires 20, Southdown 9, and 
Dorset 20. The judge for the show, 
which will determine the sale order, 
is Clyde Reed, Extension Animal Hus- 
bandman, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

The semi-annual business meeting 
of the association will be held at a 
breakfast at 6:30 A.M. on the date 
of the sale. The breakfast will be held 
in the Student Union building. Elec- 
tion of officers for 1957 will be held. 
Sheepman’s Banquet— 
Tulsa State Fair 

Over 300 sheep exhibitors attend- 
ed the annual Sheepman’s Banquet at 
the Tulsa State Fair. The banquet is 
sponsored by the fair. Roast leg of 
lamb was served and enjoyed by all 
present. 


You'll Always 
Find a 
Merry 

Christmas 
WELCOME AT 


Croaby's 


CAFE and HOTEL 


Most Modern Cafe 


on Mexican Border 


Ciudad Acuna, Mexico 
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GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 
MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 
REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


| East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 


311 SUMMER STREET -- BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOL 
MOHAIR 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


Box 467 — Phone Clearwater 75166 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


2301 Waco — Phone 3568 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


FORTE, DUPEE, SAWYER COMPANY 
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Symbolic . .. 


Sheep raising has for more than half a century been 
the major industry of the great county of Val Verde. 
Sheep, while important to all, are also symbolic of 
peace and good-will. So, through the medium of 


your own industry, we extend warmest greetings 
‘a MEMBER FDIC of the Season to you. 


The Officers and Directors of the 


Z Del Rio National Bank 


“I'm one of the ranchers who 
~ J changed to Lamkin's Range Blocks 
f this year. After giving them a thorough ~ 
trial during the past months, | can tell you “SG Nl ~ 
I'm glad | decided to change. They've got my 


approval from here 


A lot of things can happen in 11 or 12 months. In our 
own case, we recently did some figuring and discovered 
that since the beginning of 1956, more ranchers have 
used more Lamkin Range Blocks than in any preceding 
yeor. And orders already on the books show that 1957 
will be even bigger. 


Now we're not the largest range bleck manufacturer, 
by any means, But we have the most loyal customers, 
and we're getting new ones every day. 
We're exceedingly proud of the steadily 
increasing number of ranchmen who are 
putting their personal sign of approval on 
Lamkin Range Blocks. 


If you were among those who changed to 
Larnkin’s in 1956... thanks! If you are still “‘just 
thinking” about trying them——why not make 1957 
your best year, your Lamkin’s year. You can get an 
early start by booking your order now. 


Lamkin’s Range Blocks are rich in everything that makes livestock 
grow. Available with or without phenothiazine. If there's no Lamkin 
dealer in your town, just drop us a card or letter. You'll quickly receive full 
information and prices—oat no obligation. 
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Wool Scouring Plant 
Opening January 


By RON LOGAN 


THE WOOL Scouring Plant and 
Wool Laboratory of the Texas A. & 
M. College System will be ready for 
full-scale operation by January 1, 
1957, according to Stanley P. Davis, 
who is in charge. 

This means the laboratory will be 
ready to resume all of the services 
which it can offer, including some 
which have been interrupted for the 
past three years due to lack of facili- 
ties, Davis says. 

After several years of temporary 
locations at various points, the scour- 
ing plant and laboratory now has 
permanent quarters in a_ building 
which has been completely remodeled 
for this purpose. It is located just 
west of the railway depot on land 
held by the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, in College Station. 

Speaking of the day when the lab- 
oratory will be back in full swing, 
Davis says, “This program is designed 
to serve the sheep and goat breeder 
primarily in the fields of production 
and marketing, and to assist market- 
ing agencies in problems associated 
with selling wool on a quality basis. 

“We hope to be able to take the 
guesswork out of marketing practices, 
and to help producers select for bet- 
ter breeding herds.” 


One distinct phase of the labora- 
tory’s activity is the scouring plant, 
which can handle 400-500 pounds 
of fine grease wool per hour, or 25 
to 30 individual fleeces per day with 
present personnel. 

Information will be provided te 
individual breeders on fineness, uni- 
formity, staple length and amount of 
clean wool. 

The laboratory is fully equipped 
with instruments and facilities to core 
sample wool for shrinkage and clean 
content, staple length and fineness, 
according to methods of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

Techniques used follow those pre- 
scribed by the ASTM, and are the 
same as those used by the USDA wool 
lab at Denver and the progressive 
labs of manufacturers over the coun- 
try. Application of these methods also 


is along accepted lines, since this lab- 
oratory cooperated with the USDA in 
the original research work to set stand- 
ards for core sampling techniques. 


Davis also works closely with the 
System’s Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Sociology. “We want 
to see wool marketed on a quality 
basis,” he says. “That's the only way 
to encourage the wool producer to do 
the best possible job.” 

Will extra work to produce a qual- 
ity product pay off? “You bet it will,” 
Davis says. 

Quoting from Bulletin 823 of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tenson Service, he says, “For a num- 
ber of years, the clips of a group of 
wool growers in Sutton County have 
been graded at the shearing pen be- 
fore sale. Average prices received by 
the Sonora Wool and Mohair Com- 
pany for graded and ungraded wool 
from 1935 through 1941 (exclud- 
ing 1937) show a difference of ap- 
proximately five cents in favor of 
graded wool over the ungraded. 

“We're primarily interested in the 
production and marketing end of the 
wool industry,” he says, “but we also 
want to know whether Texas wool 
has any unusual properties. 

“We will have selected lots of wool 
combed and made in to ‘tops’ to help 
determine the ultimate commercial 
value of wools with known, measured 
characteristics. 

“We're interested in anything that 
will help the Texas wool industry!” 


FREIGHT RATE 


REDUCTION TO ALL STOCKMEN 
—Contrary to reports circulated in 
certain areas of West Texas all stock- 
men in counties designated as drouth 
stricken are entitled to reduced freight 
rates under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders. Certificates for 
emergency feed have no bearing on 
the freight rate reduction relief. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


— Sheep, The All American 
Breed— 


Do you want: 


Large attractive sheep? 
Open face sheep? 
Good herding sheep? 
Good lambing sheep? 
Heavy shearing sheep? 


If the answer is yes — 
then you want Columbias 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah Alma Esplin, Secretary 


Modern living demands 
much more of a refrigera- 
tor: — more room, more 
convenience, more service. 
Isn't it time you made the 
change in your kitchen? A 
new electric, fully auto- 
matic refrigerator, in your 
choice of color, means in- 
creased space, self-defrost- 
ing, dependable cold con- 
trol, better food storage. 

And with our Easily-Ar- 
ranged Time Payment Plan, 
you can come in now and 
choose the refrigerator you 
want for immediate delivery 
with no monthly payment 
due until March 1957! 


Ragsdale Appliance 
Div. of Ragsdale Auto Co. 


Serving West Texas Since 1904 


229 South Chadbourne Phone 6909 


San Angelo, Texas 
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Sand Hills Rodeo Features 
Large Purse, January | to 5 


THE SAND Hills Hereford and 
Quarter Horse Show officials have 
announced that the world’s cham- 
pionship indoor rodeo this year will 
feature a $7,500 purse. The event, 
which will be held in the Ector 
County Coliseum January 1-5, 1957, 
will consist of bareback bronc riding, 
saddle bronc riding, calf roping, wild 
steer wrestling, Brahma bull riding 
and cutting horse contest. In addition 
there will be events for girls, includ- 
ing barrel racing. The general pro- 
gram will be held under the super- 
vision of Beutler Bros. 

The sale of tickets for this event, 
expected to be the best attended in 
history, will go on sale at Odessa, 
December 1, under the supervision of 


Hubert Martin, Secretary. 

Cal Smith, President of the Sand 
Hills Hereford and Quarter Horse 
Show, announced the Hereford show 
would be a 5,4,3,2,1 register of mer- 
it show this year, with some 200 head 
of cattle showing this year and ex- 
pectations for a good sale. The sale 
is to be Saturday, January 5. Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Martin expect this 
sale to be one of the best. 

Judging from the requests for entry 
sheets, this year the Calf Club and 
Lamb show should be larger than it 
has ever been. 

The Sand Hills Hereford and Quar- 
ter Horse Show has one of the out- 
standing Rambouillet shows in the 
country. The judging of fat lambs 


and registered sheep is to be January 
1, 1957. 

Hubert Martin, Secretary, has an- 
nounced that the deadline for sale 
cattle entries was December 1, and 
that pedigrees or registration papers 
must be in the show office prior to 
that date for the sale cattle entries. 


Sheep in India 


(Continued from page 43) 


the body. As one goes toward the 
south the animals became smaller, 
for in that area there is intense com- 


Att: RAMBOUILLET Breeders 
One of the Outstanding Rambouillet Shows 


in the Country 


+f 
Announcing 
Show Dates by 


JANUARY 
1-5, 1957 


WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP INDOOR 
RODEO 


ODES6A 


JANUARY 
1-2-3-4-5 


SAND HILLS 
HEREFORD and QUARTER 
HORSE SHOW 


HEREFORD SALE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1957 
Direct all inquiries to HUBERT MARTIN, Secretary 
Sand Hills Hereford and Quarter Horse Show, 
Box 792, Odessa, Tex. 

THIS IS A CONSIGNMENT SALE 


INDOOR RODEO 
JANUARY 1-5, 1957 


Southwest. 
GRA BARREL RACES 
RCA Approved 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


Third year in our new coliseum 
which is one of the finest in the 


OPEN to the 
WORLD 


WHY DON’T YOU 
SHOW WITH US? 


Out-of-State 


Cattle Welcome 
Hereford Cattle 
Quarter Horses 
Open Cutting- 
Contest 
Rambouillet 

Sheep 

Club Steers 

and Lambs 


Fat Lamb and 

Registered Sheep 

Judging January 1, 1957. 
Entries Close December 15, 


1956. 


SHeep & Goat RaIsER 


petition between man and animal for 
land. Grass is scarce and the sheep 
must live by eating leaves of the jack 
tree. These leaves are oval in shape, 
thick, and keep animals alive, though 
little is known about their actual nu- 
tritive value. Other breeds of sheep 
have fat tails and in appearance are 
much like the Karakul. 

The goat, if properly controlled, 
may be regarded as a very valuable 
animal for milk, manure, hair, skin, 
meat, and even transport. There are 
about 55 million goats in India. The 
goat is an economic producer of milk 
and butterfat and in many parts of 
India the nanny goat is the poor man’s 
cow. It has been shown that 4 or 5 
goats can be maintained as cheaply as 
one cow and with a comparatively 
larger yield of milk. In areas where 
fodder resources are limited and milk 
cattle do not thrive, the goat has very 
great possibilities, as it can thrive on 
a class of fodder on which other ani- 
mals starve to death. Goat manure is 
very good for the soil and a cultivator 
in any part of India will gladly fold 
a herd of goats on his land for ma- 
nure and will pay the goatherd his 
day’s food and maintenance. 

Being a very prolific breeder and 
cheaply reared, its value as a meat 
producing animal is also superior to 
many others. Moreover, goat’s flesh 
is generally preferred to mutton by 
Indians and therefore goats are 
brought to the slaughter house in bet- 
ter condition than sheep and their 
meat brings a better price. 

The Kashmiri and other goats of 
the Himalayan regions are greatly 
prized for their hair and so are the 
goats of Sind and other areas. The 
improvement of indigenous goats by 
selective breeding and proper feeding 
and management has been under- 
taken on a limited scale by some state 
governments with the help of grants 
from the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. On these farms goats 
with a maximum daily yield of 8 
pounds of milk have been produced. 
The great need is to take up the work 
on a larger scale so there may be ap- 
preciable improvement. 

The Cheghu goat originated in the 
high mountain ranges of Kashmir and 
Tibet. The color is usually white, but 
greyish-red and mixed colors may be 
seen. These goats possess long hair, 
below which is a second coat of fine 
hair. The second coat is graded into 
classes according to fineness and is 
manufactured into fine mufflers. 
When these sheep are brought to low- 
er altitudes they lose the second coat, 
and they cannot stand the heat. As 
the high hills are devoid of scrub for- 
est, the animals subsist on grass. In 
addition to use as slaughter animals, 
they are worked as pack animals to 
carry salt and other small loads. 

The Gaddi is another mountain 
goat, kept by professonal sheep and 
goat raisers. Goats are brought down 
to the lower ranges for wintering and 
are moved up by the first of April to 
the southern slopes of snowy ranges. 
In June they cross over the hill ranges 
to their summer quarters. They thrive 
on the leaves of trees and bushes. 
The skin is tough and is covered with 
coarse, long hair measuring 7 to 10 
inches. The hair is not clipped but 
collected from dead animals and 
made into ropes, snow-boots and 
coarse rugs. This breed is widely used 
for sacrificial purposes. 
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“Sheepy’ Fleece 


(Continued from page 12) 


was found that the man who raises 
100 kids will usually have 1 to 3 of 
the extremely short staple type occur 
each year. The man who raises 
twenty kids may skip two or more 
years without and and then | to 5 
may appear. These figures do not in- 
clude animals which show only spot- 
tings, or those which may be “sheepy” 
on one-third to one-half of their body 
with the rest of the fleece normal. 
These may run as high as 15 to 20 
per cent of the bucks a breeder may 
produce in any one year. The per- 
centage of “sheepy” in the entire kid 
crop may run as high as 30 to 40 
percent. 

The majority of goats with “sheepy” 
fleeces are culled from registered 
flocks and sold at commercial prices. 
Those which show only spottings or 
are only partially “sheepy” are sold 
as breeding stock to commercial or 
grade breeders since they carry many 
more desirable characteristics than 
are found in the cold blooded or less 
highly bred Angora bucks often used. 
They bring from 50 to 60 percent 
of the price paid for range bucks 
with normal fleeces. 


It is not a good practice to breed 
these “sheepies” since once the char- 
acteristic begins to appear in a flock 
the fleece length of all the offspring 
will get shorter. There is an increase 
in kempiness, and fluffy fleeces be- 
come predominant. The weight of the 
fleeces is lowered along with the qual- 
ity. In time there will be an entire 
flock of fluffy, long stapled, brit- 
tle fleeced goats mixed in with ex- 
tremely short stapled, wiry and brittle 
fleeced individuals. 


Causes of the “’Sheepy”’ 
Type Goat 

What the causes of the “sheepy” 
fleeced goat are are not clearly known. 
It is the general opinion among reg- 
istered and grade breeders, mohair 
graders, buyers, and warehousemen 
that it is primarily the result of cross- 
ing the “B” or flat lock type with the 
“C” or ringlet type, and perhaps close 
inbreeding. Most breeders when ap- 
proached on the subject say that they 
did not find it a problem until they 
introduced a sire of the opposite type 
to that upon which they had estab- 
lished their flock. 

It is thought that when these two 
types, which were developed as va- 
rieties of the Angora goat by breeders 
in Turkey, South Africa, and the 
United States, are crossed the forces 
of atavism come into effect. There is 
a reversion or retrogression to a great- 
er or less extent, to a remote common 
ancestor perhaps of Turkish origin 
which had the characteristics repre- 
sented by the “sheepy” fleece goat of 
today. 

This reversion in registered An- 
gora goats goes farther back than par- 
ent, grandparent, or great grandpar- 
ent. This is shown by the fact that 
breeders are now having the undesir- 
able features appear in their flocks 
although it never before appeared, in 
a period which may span twenty to 
forty years. 


The “sheepy” fleece goat is not of 
recent origin. The Turks were finding 
it a problem as early as 1880. The 
South Africans were having trouble 
with it at about the same time. It was 
recognized here in the United States 
as early as 1900. According to our 
Turkish visitor who spent about six 
months at Kerrville this year the 
Turks are still finding it a problem 
when certain types of goats are 
crossed. 


WANT TO HEAR 
FROM SOMEONE 


IT HAS been almost two years since | read 
George Sessions Perry’s article in the Saturday 
Evening Post about his affection for goats. 
Since then | have been thinking of writing to 
your organization for information and to tell 
you about how we raise sheep and goats here. 

My husband has a flock of about one hun- 
dred and sixty sheep of the Awassi breed. This 
is the most hardy of the Middle East and is 
characterized by its fat tail, lambing in No- 
vember-December, and ability to withstand 
hot, dry desert climates. We also have three 
white goats which are said to be of an Euro- 
pean variety (they look exactly like your Tex- 
as ones). There are a number of varieties of 
goats in the area but | am not too familiar 
with them. 

We have a shepherd who takes the flock 
to graze every day and returns with them in 


the evening. One of the main differences in 
the way sheep are raised here and in t 
States is that the sheep are milked after the 
lambs have been nursed. The milk has a much 
higher content of butterfat than either cow’s 
or goat’s milk and is used exclusively for 
making a particular type of salty cheese. Our 
dairy barn is arranged so that between thirty 
and thirty-five sheep may be locked into the 
stanchion at once. My husband has a small 
stool which he straps around his waist so that 
he doesn’t have to grab it as he goes down 
the line from the first to last twice. Twice 
because the sheep will not give all the milk 
the first time she is milked. You can imagine 
what a long process this is when there are 
more than 100 to milk at the height of the 
season. 

The information | want from you is about 
a milking machine for goats. The machines 
for cows | think are not practical for sheep 
or they would be using them here already as 
there are many places with very large flocks 
and it is all done by hand except one place 
where there is a machine of Swedish design 
which requires the building of a circular plat- 
form, etc. It sounds more like a merry-go- 
round than anything else from what | read 
about it. If there is a goat-milking machine 
| think it can be adapted to sheep and would 
be in great demand here. | am sure that the 
proper licenses for exchanging our money for 
dollars can be arranged so that we would be 
able to buy a machine, provided of course 
that it is not too expensive. The freight would 
Probably cost almost as much, so we don’t 
care if the machine is new or used. | do 
hope that there is such a thing. It seems to 
me that the only difference should be in the 
size of the suction cups, while two sheep could 
be milked at once with the four that are 
used for a cow. 


There is also a Sheep Raisers Association 
here in Israel. Almost every private flock and 
all those that are owned cooperatively are 
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members of the Agudah as it is called. The 
organization has agents who help train new 
owners, diagnose problems, help arrange sales 
of flocks and maintain supplies which are sold 
at a discount to the members. There will be a 
convention of the organization in a very few 
weeks, so | would appreciate hearing from 
you as soon as possible by Air Mail, as | think 
it would be very tne nt and a surprise for 
them to receive greetings from another group. 
As for you and your members, perhaps you 
could learn from our methods something help- 
ful in your work. You see, there isn’t a drop 
of rain for more than seven months of the 
year, so perhaps there is some similarity to 
the Southwest today. That is, if there is rain 
or snow in the winter and spring. 

| am from Chicago and am living here in 
Israel for the past six years. My husband is 
from Latvia and has lived here nineteen years. 
We have three children, two boys a girl. 
None of them are afraid of sheep and the 
two older ones, aged three and four, try to 
milk the goats with their father’s help. We 
live in a small two-room frame house but 
hope to build a larger home soon. 

| would like to hear from you or any of 
the members of the Association who would 
like to correspond. | am sure that there are 
men who know English in the Association here 
who would be glad of the opportunity to ex- 
change information. One Australian brought 
a flock of Corriedales by air to a part of the 
Negev desert here. One man in our moshav 
(village) has a flock of Sardinians, which 
resemble the Lincoin breed in the Department 
oe booklet without bobbing the 
ail. 

| particularly would like to have any books, 
magazines, pamphiets from the supply houses 
about medicines, etc. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. Miriam Noy, Sarona, 
Doar Na. Galil Hatachton 
Israel 
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BRIGHT VICTOR 


ALPINE, TEXAS 


Another Golden Ram Trophy Winner—’’Col. Kingthree 
Altuda’’—one of our twelve 1956 Grand Champions. 
“Colonel” was Champion Ram at San Angelo, El Paso, 
Odessa, and San Antonio. He is a fourth generation 
of King Altuda line, sired by Kingthree Altuda, also 
a Grand Champion and Golden Ram Trophy winner. ~ 


STUD RAMS 


FROM THREE POTENT BLOODLINES: 
KING ALTUDA, HAPPY CHANCE, 


AND STILL 


SPECIALIZING IN RANGE RAMS! 


Winners of 90% of All Grand Champions and First Premiums 
Throughout Texas Major Breeding Shows, 1952 Through 1956 


This ram won no shows—has no name. He's just one 
of our range rams selected at random, showing the 
high quality bred into him from our stud rams. We 
have lots of purebred range rams, and when we say 
PUREBRED sheep we mean that they started from 
REGISTERED sheep—not commercial grade ewes! 


RANGE RAMS 


EWES THESE RAMS ARE PRICED NO HIGHER 
THAN ORDINARY RAMS THAT 
STARTED FROM GRADE EWES 


SEE OUR SHEEP AT THE 1957 TEXAS SHOWS 


Miles Pierce 


OZONA, TEXAS 
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SuHeep & Goat 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS - REAL ESTATE - LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - CATTLE - MISCELLANEOUS 
Reaching Thousands with a Circulation That Means Something 


WE INVITE YOU TO TRY IT, TOO! 
Low-Cost Classified Advertising 
10 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 point, under pub- 
lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 
per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10” 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


inch. 


35 years. 


A LONG HISTORY OF SERVICE 
This is one of the oldest and largest livestock 
magazines in the Southwest — with the largest 
bonafide circulation in the industry. Many of the 
readers have been receiving this magazine for 


RANCH LANDS 


ABOUT seven miles from San Angelo on one 
of the leading highways, 30 acres of land 
with nice 3-bedroom home about a year 
old; good out-buildings. Price $15,000.00. 

CLAUDE LOVETT 


SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 
123 West Concho Phone 6595 


ER 
San Angelo, Texas 


FOR LEASE 


500-acre stock farm, 34-mile river front, lots 
of pecans, 226 acres in cultivation, oat crop 
included, good irrigation pump and motor, 
all utilities, schools, church and near San 
Angelo. Possession January 


J. T. NELSON 


P. O. Box 523 San Angelo, Texas 


L. E. HORN 
Phone 6595 or 59813 


3150 west Marfa, at $25.00 acre 
with $53,000.00 loan 2%—would trade 
for a nice home or Bw. property. 

Also have motel and cafe in San lo at 
$65,000.00 to trade for farm or ranch. Also 
17 units with grocery, cafe and store with 
living quarters, south of An price 
$110,000.00 to trade for ranch. oh courts 
are clear of debt. For your wants call— 

E. E. EDGINGTON 
Box 630 San Angelo, Texas Phone 5053 


LOOKING FOR A REAL 
BUY 


5,700 acres, a real good and highly 
improved ranch, cross-fenced in 
16 pastures, 4 miles on State High- 
way, 6 wells, 2 sets improvements, 
no cedar, 150 acres in oats, deer 
and turkey abundant, creek with 
permanent waters through ranch. 
Owner died and must be sold. 
Very easy terms, at only $50.00 an 
acre. For full details, write to: 


ALEX BREMER REALTY 
Boerne, Texas Phone 277 


Have smaller ranches and homes in 
the Boerne Hill Country. 


FOR FAST RESULTS 


List your real estate with us 
Also acreage for oil leases 
Can sell your royalty or minerals 


C. M. and C. H. KENLEY 
Box 1428 


Phone 4411 $an Angelo, Texas 


SOUTH DAKOTA RANCH 


N.E. BUTTE County, 2,960 deeded and 720 
acres leased at 1!c per acre. 2,160 mineral 
acres; 3 barns 40’x80’; one granary—4 
stalis; 22’x18’ bunk house; 5-room ranch 
house with basement. Run 1,000 sheep or 
150 mother cows. Sheep-proof fence; 7 pas- 
tures; 2 wells; 2 springs; 7 good water 
dams. 1,000 acres subject to cultivation. 
Offered $22.50 per acre but sickness now 
causes owner to sacrifice for only $17.50 
per acre, including minerals. Quick posses- 
sion. 


R: H. FENTON 


Phone 5561 P. O. Box 1012 


RANCH LANDS 


San Angelo, Texas 


14,400 real near Marfa; one of best 
ranches in Texas. Wonderful im- 
provements plus 120 acres irri- 
gated farmland, R.R. pens, 2 high- 
ways, right in town, almost; good 
grass, good country. 


200,000 acres on Rio Grande, Pre- 
sidio and Brewster Counties, 600 
miles sheep-proof fences, 120,000 
acres minerals; carrys good loan; 
small amount per acre will handle. 
Has carried 44,000 sheep and 
goats. 


40 Miles North Del Rio — 3,000 
acres with a $50,000, well fur- 
nished home—and at a_ bargain 
price. Trade or long terms. 


$300,000 worth of New Duplex and 
Triplex in South Texas, also citrus 


irrigated land, trade even-steven on 
good ranch. 


Farms, Ranches, Warehouses 
Ask for Bulletins 


R. C. JONES REAL ESTATE 
P. O. Box 3155 Phone 6457 


2000 West Beauregard Avenue 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


A CATTLEMAN’S Dream. An 800-acre de- 
veloped cattle ranch on paved highway, 5 
miles from good town of 2,500 pop. with 
Class “A” high school, R. Rt., school bus 
and passenger bus by door, electricity, and 
college in 16 miles in county seat town of 
7,500. In Ozark foothills. 300 acres open, 
some tame pasture, balance in winter oats. 
Uncleared land has good set little bluestem 
(native grass) which is unexcelled for graz- 
ing. More than 2 miles of Stevens Creek 
across land with several watering holes that 
furnish abundant water supply for 100 to 
105 head cattle any year that have had so 
far. Holes in creek fed by springs. Depend- 
able wells on place, fenced and cross-fenced. 
Will carry, when fully developed cattle 
ranch, 150 to 200 cattle year in and year 
out, and produce sufficient feed for winter 
months. Nice 4-room house and several out- 
buildings. $32,000.00. Some terms. 


ADAMS ABSTRACT & 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Searcy, Arkansas 


RANCH LOANS 


EARL HUFFMAN 


RANCH LOANS AT LOW INTEREST 
Real Estate—Oil Properties 


Box 655 Phone 4246 Res. 23823 
San Angelo, Texas 


844-ACRE RANCH, live oak country, good 
grass, plenty water, will run nice bunch of 
cattle, goats and sheep. Will sell stock with 
ranch at market price and they are fat. 
Black Angus cows, large calves, two bulls, 
three-bedroom home and other buildings; 
$67.50 per acre. 

404-acre dairy farm, nice dairy barn, large hay 
barn, three-bedroom, modern home; grass 
fair, stock fat, on milk route; $85.00 per 


acre. 

25,000-acre ranch Brewster County, $12.50 
per acre. 

Good sheep and cattle ranch in the heart of 
New Mexico's best grazing territory. Little 
more than 8,000 deeded and leased land, 
fair improvements, near railroad, highway 

good town, nice loan. Might take some 


trade 
B. C. COLVIN REALTOR 
3805 Alamo Street Phone 9765 
San Angelo, Texas 


RAMBOUILLETS 


REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP — V. I. 
PIERCE, Ozona, Texas, Range Rams, Stud 
, Yearling Ewes. 


POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 
1 have yearlings to fours bred ewes for sale. 
Also have Rambouillet and Corriedale-Ram- 
bouillet cross yearlings and two-year-old 
rams. Priced reasonable. 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Phone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice Rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE E 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE — Breeders’ Reesory of Texas purebred 
sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 

S, Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, President, 
Fo Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary- Treas- 
urer, ‘Argyle, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS a few sheep in shearing? Have some odd 
lots of wool or mohair? Then have some 
luxuriously warm virgin wool blankets cate 
for only $5 each making charge on 4-lb. 
sizes, colors and weights 

Free literature. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS. 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


LITTLE Scrap Books—Iif need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 


CALIFORNIA RANCHER P. 
Diego 12, California. 


BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 
Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 


ag CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
and trai for sale. ARTHUR 


REGISTERED Border Cone pups and trained 
dogs for sale, out of proven champions. 
WILLARD POTTS, Lometa, Texas. 


REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


imported sires and dams. Out 
of international champions. 


RAY PARKER 
Phone 2733 Georgetown, Texas 


RANCH WORKING, Registered Border Collie 
Pups for sale. MARVIN EDWARDS, George- 
town, Texas. 


REGISTERED Shetland Sheepdog Puppies. Make 
fine livestock dogs. 


JAMES L. LATTIMORE 


1221 Cambridge Corpus Christi, Texas 


TU-2-1464 


BOOTS 


BOOTS—Western, Fancy, Made to Order. 
Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CMOMPANY, El 
Paso, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


~—- bucks Raw | for service. They are rug- 

ged, heavy’ oily, ringlet type, Pepper 

and Orr breeding; also have some bred An- 
gora does from twos to fours. 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Phone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 
MILK GOATS 


GOOD, young milk goat does for milking or 
Club Lamb nursing. $20.00 BILL HOPPE, 
Winters, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


FEED FOR SALE 
Alfalfa, Clover and other top grades 
hay in section. Quality guaran- 
teed. 


ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


HORNS can’t grow on calves, kids or rams 
after using TOMELLEM PASTE. $1.50 bot- 
tle sufficient 50 head. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
TOMMELLEM COMPANY, Dept. S, Calico 
Rock, Arkansas. 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, ilmar, Minnesota. 


TAXIDERMIST 


Pasture Grass Seed 


Drop postal card for price list on about 25 
different seeds. 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


Specializing in Pasture Seeds 
Importers, Wholesalers, Retailers 
San Antonio, Texas 


PLANTING SEED—Write for our delivered 
price list, especially grasses and clovers. 
EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas. 


PLANTS 


PANSY PLANTS—Two dollars per hundred 
delivered. EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK Hauling, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


WANT experienced man to raise sheep and 
goats on shares. GRANT BOBIER, Cord, 
Arkansas. 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


TAXIDERMIST WORK of all eo gone tan- 
ning, custom gloves. R. D. IFFITH, 108 
Street, San Phone 
95 


SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 
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GIFTS 


M-LEES GIFTS 
Box 6792 (SG) 
San Antonio, Texas 


UNIVERSAL KNIFE 


An outstanding knife of 1001 uses. A 7” 
tempered stainless steel serrated biade 
that withstands the roughest usage. Slices 
meats, poultry, vegetables, bread, etc. Soon 
becomes invaluable to any housewife! Set 
in a handsome rosewood handle that is 
decorative and comfortable. (Note angle 
of handle). It is made in Sweden. 


$3.00 


SUSANETTE 


Revolving Base 
Makes every tray a Lazy Susan. 


$1.50 


A delightful, practical 
is 


The Pin Picker 


Press down the top and 
a pin pops miraculously 
= place to be picked 


aon in Sweden 
$1.00 


We pay postage in U. S. A. 


TINY LAMBSKIN MOCCASINS 


for babies 
up to 6 months 


3 sizes: small 
medium and large 


LITTLE HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 7794 University Station Austin, Texas 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


INTERNATIONAL 
PICKUPS 


5 and up 
ANGELO TRUCK and TRACTOR 


Inc. 
119 E. Concho, San Angelo, Tex. 


BLANKETS 


SEND us raw wool, mohair, or cash order for 
fine blankets. Free details. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


ORY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 


We clean your clothes while you 
shop. Save time with this fine service. 


Re-weaving on moth holes, burns and 
tears. Zippers repaired. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


TRAVEL 


AIRLINE, STEAMSHIP AND RAIL 
ALL-EXPENSE RESERVATIONS 
Travel Information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel — Dial 5142 
P. O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


ROSWELL N M 


RES. MA2-4341 


500 N MAIN ST 


JOE MASSEY « BONDED REALTORS >» WAYNE ADAMS 
RES. MA2-7873 


16 TOP RANCHES FOR SALE—COME TO SEE US 


BUS. MA2-1230 


ba 


LOANS 


SOME TRADES 


call on 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


RANCHES FOR SALE 


WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 


If you are interested in buying or selling a ranch, or need a 
Ranch Loan in West Texas or New Mexico, write, phone or 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


Real Estate Since 1908 — Phones: 6306, 4414 or 4423 


RANCH LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AIR CONDITIONING 


YORK’S AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
Jess and Buster York 


2500 Mertzon Highway 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator. Cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL-BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES = SERVICE 
Phone 09 South Oakes 

San Angelo, foxes 


—— AUTOMOBILE —— 
a CONDITIONING SERVICE 


ANGELO 
“SSERVICES” 


BRAKE SERVICE 
R. L. BALDWIN, Owner 
35 E. Concho Phone 22459 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS Co. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Kuhn’s Paints for All Purposes 
Picture Framing — Artists’ Supplies 

MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 


Phone 4435 


OPTOMETRIST 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 
C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Dial 5009 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 
WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Dial 4224 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIO and TV 


SAM PRICE 
RADIO AND TV SERVICE 


“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
33 Years in Radio 
Phone 21720 1102 N. Chadbourne 


“Make Us Your Electronic Friend” 
San Angelo, Texas 


FORE TV 
“FOREmost Service—Radio or TV” 
All Makes Televisions and Radios 
Repaired by Experienced Technicians 
Dial 7448 Day or Night 


1705 West Beauregard San Angelo, Texas 


UPHOLSTERING 


UPHOLSTERING 


Carpet and Rug Cleaning 
Call us—1006 Caddo 


ANGELO RUG CLEANERS 


San Angelo, Texas 


PUBLICATIONS 

DAIRY GOATS 

YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and health 
with dairy goats. Sample monthly maga- 
zine and information FREE. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. J., Columbia, Missouri 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable, and re- 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 
DON ESTES 
Auctioneer and Order Buyer 
Box 925—Phone 9408 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone No. 2516 
Desdemona, Texas 
CATON JACOBS 
231 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


LEM JONES 
Telephones 2524 and 2525 
Junction, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 
LACY A. NOBLE 
Livestock Commission Dealer 
307 S. Madison, Phone 5602-5 
San Angelo, Texas 
LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804—or 
Cactus Hotel 
San Angelo, Vexas 
VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


PUBLICATIONS 


A GOOD BUY — Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRODU- 
CER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Range problems, association notes, Washing- 
ton items, market reports and letters of 
comment from fellow ranchers. $2.00 «a 
year, sample copy 20 cents. 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$2.00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - — Arizona 


COWMAN’S GUIDE 


The Practical Paper for the Practical Cowman. 
Published BY Cowmen, FOR Cowmen; read 
by more Cowmen than any other pa of 
its type. Spend YOUR Advertising Dollars 
with a Beef Cattle Paper. Mail Ads and 
Subscriptions to TRI-AD PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 6305 Brookside Plaza, Kansas 
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in Memoriam 


MRS. E. H. WEDDLE 

MRS. E. H. WEDDLE, 75, San An- 
gelo, died at St. John’s Hospital, No- 
vember 10. Mrs. Weddle married the 
late E. H. Weddle, a pioneer West 
Texas ranchman, in 1900. They 
ranched in Coleman, Coke and Rea- 
gan Counties. Mr. Weddle died in 
1948 and Mrs. Weddle moved to San 
Angelo, where she lived until her 
death. Surviving are two sons, Joe E. 
Weddle, San Angelo, and John Wed- 
dle, South Gate, California; a daugh- 
ter, Miss Villa Weddle, Los Angeles, 
California; a sister, Mrs. Cora Wof- 
ford, Yorktown; three brothers, Wal- 
ter, Bill and Jess Newman, all of 
Glen Rose. 


AUGUST R. EVERS 

AUGUST R. EVERS, retired Gilles- 
pie County ranchman, died October 
9. Mr. Evers was born in Gillespie 
County in 1865. In 1891 he and 
Emma Welgehausen were married. 
Mrs. Evers died in 1952. 

Surviving are three sons, Herman, 
Willie and Ruben Evers, all of Fred- 
ericksburg; four daughters, Mrs. Alex 
Henke, Mrs. Walter Kolmeier, Mrs. 
Albert Henke, Mrs. Chester Klaerner, 
all of Fredericksburg; nine grand- 
children and six great grandchildren. 


MRS. JESS KOY 

MRS. JESS KOY, nee Maude Lee 
Springstun, died in Memorials Hos- 
pital, San Angelo, November 13, after 
a long illness. Mrs. Koy was’a daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Springstun, pioneers of Tom Green 
County, Texas. She married Jess Koy, 
well known Schleicher County ranch- 
man, in 1923. Surviving are her 
husband; three daughters, Mrs. W. 
A. Childress, Ozona; Mrs. Pauline 
Hallcomb, Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
and Miss Gene Koy, Roswell, New 
Mexico; two brothers, Earn and Tom 
Springstun, both of Eldorado; three 
sisters, Mrs. Corbin Adams, Fulton, 
California; and Mrs. Ruth Danford 
and Miss Georgia Springstun, both 
of Eldorado. 


FRANK ROBINSON 

FRANK ROBINSON, 80, San An- 
gelo, died November 4 at the Shan- 
non Hospital, San Angelo. A retired 
ranchman, Mr. Robinson had ranched 
with his brother, Luke Robinson, near 
Eldorado from about 1920 to 1953, 
when he moved to San Angelo. He 
was born in Comanche County in 
1876. Surviving are three sisters, 
Mrs. John F. Hornbeck, Casper, 
Wyoming; Mrs. C. E. Oates, and Mrs. 
Burns H. Yancey, both of San An- 
gelo; two brothers, Luke Robinson 
and C. M. Robinson of San Angelo; 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


Foster Price Elected President 
Debouillet Breeders Association 


THE THIRD Annual Meeting of the 
Debouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion was held in Roswell, N. M., No- 
vember 24, 1956. Ralls C. Jones, 
President, presided. 

The subject of what constitutes 
eligibility for registration of Debou- 
illet sheep through merit and blood- 
line was discussed further. Ivan Wat- 
son of New Mexico A. & M. stressed 
emphasis on merit. A five-year organ- 
izational period was set up in 1954 
for perfecting plans for eligibility of 
registration of Debouillet Sheep, also 
membership into the Debouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed for the 1956-57 year: Foster 
Price, Sterling City, Texas, President; 
J. R. Skeen, Picacho, New Mexico, 
Vice-President; Mrs. A. D. Jones, 
Roswell, New Mexico, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


The 1957 annual meeting will be 
held the last Saturday in November 
of 1957 in Sterling City, Texas. 


A buffet supper was served at the 
home of Mrs. A. D. Jones to the fol- 
lowing: Foster Price, Sterling City, 
Texas; Tom Foster, Sterling City, 
Texas; Mat Renfroe, Melvin, Texas; 
Elmer Renfroe, Big Spring, Texas; 
Joe Rawlings, Bronte, Texas; Dwayne 
Lindsey, Rankin, Texas; David Go- 
mez, Dexter, New Mexico; T. J. 
Sutherland, Ruidoso, New Mexico; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Skeen, Picacho, 
New Mexico; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Lowery, Roswell, New Mexico; Mr. 
and Mrs. Rall C. Jones, Tatum, New 
Mexico; Ivan Watson, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico; Mrs. K. A. Yoder, Ros- 
well, New Mexico; Mrs. George Rich- 
ardson, Roswell, New Mexico; Mrs. 
A. D. Jones, Roswell, New Mexico. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


WOLF PROOF FENCE 
BARBED WIRE 
STAY. WIRE 


FENCE STAPLES 


Best Fence Made 


Sold at All 
BOWMAN LUMBER YARDS 


We can furnish your fence requirements 
anywhere in the Southwest. 

For the best in Farm and Ranch Supplies, 
Lumber, Barbed Wire, Nails, Staples and 
30-Year Average Life Pressure-Treated 
Creosote Posts. 


BOWMAN LUMBER CO. can sell you the best 
quality for less money. 


1035-12 141% ga., per mille... $186.66 


16 ga. Smooth Stay Wire, per 100 Pound Roll $14.25 


See us before you buy. 


AGAINST RUST _ 
AND GUARANTEE 


Re Aq 


against Rust 


Continental Flame Sealed 
Fence is your best fence 
buy because it lasts longer... 
looks nicer longer. Permanent 
tension curves in line wires 
and the exclusive semi-rigid 
Pioneer Knot keeps it stand- 
ing straight and tight in spite 
of climbing or crowding by 
livestock. Also available is 
the popular Champion wrap 
stay hinge joint knot. 


TRIPLE GUARDED means Triple 
Value and real fence economy 


WC Flame Sealed process 
makes a more uni- 
\ form, denser, tougher 


shield against rust. 


ordinary steel. 

3. Heavy zinc coating is actually 
welded to steel. Prevents crack- 
ing, flaking, peeling. 


¢; 2. Copper Steel has up 
to three times greater 
rust resistance than 


CORRUGATED GALVANIZED SHEET IRON 
$9.90 
Bowman 
Lumber Co. 
1007 N. Chadbourne Phone 7113 


SAN ANGELO 


COMPLETE YARD STOCK AT 
SAN ANGELO, CLYDE, LUBBOCK, ABILENE 
IN TEXAS 


CARLSBAD, ARTESIA, ROSWELL 
IN NEW MEXICO 


NEW TYL-LYKE BIN DOOR 
OPENS UP STORAGE SPACE 


Farm buildings can be opened 
up quickly and easily for stor- 
age as well as ventilation with 
Continental's exclusive BIN 
DOR used with Continental's 
Tyl-Lyke Roofing Sheets. In- 
stalled quickly on the job. 


SEE YOUR CONTINENTAL DEALER TODAY 
cop PRODUCERS OF: 15 Types of 


. Farm Fence, Posts, Gates, 
PS Barbed Wire. Standard Styles 


STEEL CORPORATION: KOKOMO, INDIANA Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding. Nails, Staples, Lawn 


Fence, Wire Products. 
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“, .. And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the fields, keeping watch over their flock 
by night.” 


Sheep raising for the products of meat and fiber is 
one of the oldest occupations in the world. Today, 
with a history of thousands of years, it is still one 
of the most important and most essential vocations. 
Sheep by reason of their gentleness form a pictur- 
esque symbol of religion — of Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men — 

So it is that we extend to you — through the med- 
ium of your own industry — warmest wishes for the 
Christmas Season. 


The banks of the southwest have grown hand in hand with 
the sheep industry. This fine relationship has grown into 


friendship which has carried from one generation to another. 
We are proud of the confidence of the livestock industry 


which has learned to rely upon the efficiency, friendliness and 


alertness of the local bank. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 


DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 


FIRST BANK, 
Coleman 
\ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 


FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 


FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 
NATIONAL BANK OF SWEETWATER 
OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 


SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 


THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, 
Ft. Stockton 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Have Moved! 


Our office is now 


located on the same block 
as our Plant. You are welcome 
at our new address: 
1001 Pulliam 
Phone 7600 


San Angelo, Texas 


J. M. Huling 
G. S. (Bitsy) Huling 


